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THE PROBLEM OLYMPICS 






Boycotts and Riots 
Embattled Brundage 
Ryun and Keino 





Last October, Pontiac announced 
the GTO as its candidate for 1968 
car of the year. 

And it won. 

For 1969, we humbly withdraw the GTO. . . and sul 



Cool it, GTO fans. The Great One is still 
The Great One. 

It’s just that our 1969 Pontiac Grand 
Prix is such a gas. It’s a really intimate 
automobile for people who know and ap- 
preciate what driving’s all about. 

With the kind of qualifications that keep 
our competitors wondering where they 
went wrong. At 3 a.m. 

The hood alone is enough to give them 
the whim-whams. It’s the longest in the 
business. (The bulge shown is a tach you 
can order.) And we filled the space under- 
neath with 350 horses. Or you can specify 
up to 370 or 390 in a 428 V-8. 

A floor-mounted, heavy-duty, fully syn- 
chronized, 3-speed stick is standard. But 
you can order Turbo Hydra-Matic. Or a 
close-ratio 4-speed with the 428. 

As all true-blue driving men will tell 
you, horsepower and Hurst shifters aren’t 
everything. Any car worth its ethyl has to 
grab a road and go where it’s told. 

Our ’69 Grand Prix does. With an easily 
maneuvered, exclusive 118-inch wheel- 
base. An 8.25 X 14 boot at each wheel 
(mag-type wheels and 7" offset rims, if 
you say so). And Pontiac’s famous Wide- 
Track stance. 

See what we mean? Grand Prix will do 
about anything you want it to. Except show 
up with a bent radio antenna. 

Maybe you noticed. Although you can 
select from several radios this year, the 
antenna has vanished. It’s gone where a 
low-hanging garage door can’t possibly 
find it. (Try spotting two .005" wires em- 
bedded in the middle of the windshield.) 

We’ll say one word about the interior. 
It’s a carpeted cockpit. Every single con- 
trol faces the driver. 

And another about the SJ package you 
can order. It includes nifties like a 370-hp, 
428-cubic-inch V-8, performance rear axle, 
special gauges, automatic 
leveling and “SJ” I.D. 

Now, about that Car of 
the Year award . . . 
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CHEAPER THAN A DISCOUNT HOUSE 

HERE'S OUR BEST OFFER EVER .an opportunity 
to got ANY 12 of the hit records shown here-all l2 
tor (ess than the price of one! That's nghtl-if you 
join the Columbia Record Club now. you may have 
any 12 of these records for only $3.98. And all you 
have to do is agree to buy a record a month during 
the coming ten months 

In short, within ten months you''! have a sizable 
library of 22 records— but you'll have paid for just 
half of them... and that means you'll be getting 
records at practically a 50% saving! 

FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO MUSIC MAGAZINE. You'll 
have no problem in selecting a record a month dur- 
ing your membership, because the Club offers up 
to 300 different records each month to choose from 

all dascribeH in tha Club's entartsining magarine. 
which you receive free each month. 

You'll find hit albums from over 70 different 
record labels! You may accept the monthly selection 
for the field of music in which you are mainly inter- 
ested... or take any of the other records offered— 
the choice is entirely up to you! 

RECORDS SENT ON CREDIT. Upon enrollment, the 
Club will open a charge account in your name . . . you 
pay for your records only after you have received 
them— played them— and are enfoying them. They 


- MORE CONVENIENT THAN A STORE! 


will be mailed and billed to you at the regular Club 
price of SA.98 (Classical, occasional Original Cast 
recordings and special albums somewhat higher), 
plus a small mailing end handling charge. 


GENEROUS BONUS PLAN. As soon as you complete 
your enrollment agreement, you will be automati- 
cally eligible for the Club's bonus plan— which en- 
titles you to ONE RECORD FREE FOR EVERY REC- 
ORD YOU BUY.' There are no "savings certificates " 
to accumulate, no delays, no limitations-every time 
you buy a record, you choose orie free! 

It's the best bonus plan in existence-you pay as 
little as S2.84 a record (including all shipping 
charges) for all the records you want! What's more, 
when you do continue your membership, you only 
hove to buy four records s year to remain • member 
in good standing. 


MAIL THE CARO TODAY! Just write in the numbers 
of your 12 records, for which you will be billed only 
$3.98. plus postage and handling, Be sure to indi- 
cate the type of music in which you are mainly inter- 
ested. Send no money now— just the postpaid card 
to take advantage of this special offerl 


JOHNNY MATHIS 
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★converse 


Just because the U. S. Olympic Team 
will wear Converse basketball shoes, 

should you? 


When you're out to beat the world 


OK, so you're not Olympic material. 
And you call basketball shoes 
"sneakers." And you use them more 
for knocking around than for 
showing your kids the finer points 
of a lay-up. But you do wear them. 
So why not consider ours? 


More Olympic, collegiate, and Converse Rubber Company, 

professional athletes wear Converse Malden, Massachusetts 02148. 
basketball shoes than any other 
brand. Obviously, when you wear 
them, you have a lot going for you. 

Even if it's just for going out to 
nail up the basket. 
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end, by Time Inc,. 540 N, Michl* 
gen Ave.. Chicago, III- 6061 1 ; Mio- 
cipal office Rockefeller Center. New 
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PreaKleni; D VV. Brumbaugh, 
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at Chicago, III. and at additional 
ntailing offices. Aulhorired as 
second<lass mail by the Post Office 
Department. Ottawa, Canada and 
for paymeni of postage in cash. 
Coniincolal U.S- substfiplions S9 
a year: Alaska. Canada. Hawaii. 
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year, military personnel anywhere 
in itie world S6 a year; all others 
SI4 a year. 


Next week 

NOTRE DAME confronts 
Purdue at South Bend, and the 
clash of these two fierce ri- 
vals may decide who is No. I. 
Dan Jenkins reports a game 
that will shape the season. 

MASTER OF THE MOST. 
Cardinal Red Schocndiensi, 
who almost didn't get the 
job, hdcs herd on the highest- 
paid baseball team in history. 
A report by William Leggett. 

HORSE OF THE YEAR Da- 
mascus goes after his second 
straight title at Belmont in the 
race that often decides that 
honor, the l>/4-mile Wood- 
ward. Who will challenge him?. 


PCRMISSION IS mtlCTlV PKOHiamD, 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


This isMit- conuiins a rich and fairly 
complex saricts of maj<ir siorics a 
look a( pro fooihall's \ouny quarter- 
backs 2<i). ar anaKsis the up- 

coniinj’ World Senes i/uii’c 26}. our 
quadrennial prcMCu of i1k‘ Olsmpic 


report from kensa on that emerging 

somesvhat troubled athletic progress 
{pai.'r W). The photographs accompa- 
nsing the stones. 2y of them in coli»r. 


mng and execution by Picture I ditor 
(ieorge Bloodgood and his depuiv. 
l orn V anderschmidl. 



from the so-called Third borce in \sorld 
sport. In Jiih. James Drake \scni uith 
John I 'nderuood to kensa for the pic- 


c the coser), l.ate in the s 


C'lurkson. Neil Leifer and the 
of Jack Sheeds and C.eorge Long 
there, taking pictures of sssim- 
gsmnasts. rouers and runners. 


had clarilied earls, and Blood- 
and his stalT \sent hack oser the 


season's take of baseball photographs, 
sifting and selecting until thes had the 
pictures thes ssanted of the Cardinals 
and the Tigers. 1 malls . for the pro fool- 
ball lead stors. six photographers sserc 
assigned on the same sseekend to cap- 


Maule ssould be ss riling about. 

The complex logistics insolsed in all 
this are airils dismissed bs fieorge 
Bloodgood, "The main thing required 
of a picture editor is knossing the right 


right people to assign is not all there 
is to it, "SVe deal primarils ssith free- 


leitsely competitise. i he> all base to 
he kept happs , which isn't alwass easy. 


scif-conlidence with a deep need for 
reassurance. " 'Ahat Ccorge rcallv 


means is that I 
to be just as i 
artists, ssritcrs or aeiors. 


Besides orehesirming his eomplicat- 


solve a formidable arras of logistic 


lecis, making plane and hotel rescr- 
sations. shipping the him back to our 
laboratories and then getting negalises 
and prints in time to meet our dead- 


Kn (a conlidcnt town) in 1^29. he came 
to Time Inc. in 1946 at 17, He worked 
for both Liu and SI before becom- 
ing our assistant picture editor in 1961). 
When he was named head of the de- 
partment last .April, he drafted Van- 


gets some training at home that prob- 
ably helps him in handling soothing, 
urging, praising, scolding his moody, 
talented photographers, (ieorge is the 
father of six children. 




BOOKTALK 

A long-distance runner lakes a look at 
the loneliness of otKers like himself 

I n rcccnl >car\ Author Ron Clarke h.o 
been M» biis> Ncdiny pen lo paper that it 
IS a 'AoniJer Distance Runner Ron Clarke 
ever has time to set spike to track. In IWi 
•Author C larke (a real pro who keeps Run- 
ner ( larke amateur h> the simple ilcMce of 
not collccimB ;tn\ rojalties) lAroie the sto- 
ry of Ills own life as a runner in collabora- 
lion with Alan rreiiyose. Now he has lurncil 
his attention to the careers of other ilisiance 
men Co-auilioreJ h> Norman Harris, an 
able New Zealander, Clarke's newest \olume 
is called V/u- l.oiwlv Brea! l Pelham Books, 
London, price .RK net I and is a vers remark- 
able bwk indeed a lively collection of bio- 
graphical vignettes of 21 athletes, whose ca- 
reers cover years and II countries, t larke 
and Hams write about many of lustory's 
most famous runners Paavo Nurmi. Herb 
bliiotl, Peter Snell, Cierry 1 indgren as well 
as some shadowy ligures whose names would 
be familiar only lo the most dedicated his- 


torian: Walter Cicorge. .Arthur Ncwl«>ii. 
Teddy I lack, Jean Bouin, The well-known 
stars in the book are shown for the most 
part in some of the less well-known mo- 
ments of ilieir lives. Lllioll, the Olympic 
champion, is seen in action only at ti rel- 
atively unimportant race on a grass truck 
in Brisbane. Snell, the double Olympic cham- 
pion, has his moment at an invitational mile 
race in Modesto. Calif. I here are some star- 
tling omissions: Ron Del.my ‘s upset triumph 
in the 1^56 Olympic l.5(X)-mctcr race in 
( larkc’s own home city of Melbourne: 
Billy Mills and his epic ups,el of Clarke 
in the K),<XKI-meter run at the I'JM I'okvo 
Olympics; i larke himself m any number 
of astonishing world-record races. 

If Authors Clarke and Harris have ig- 
nored the cliche guidelines lo commercial 
success, however, the result is an artistic 
one. they have picked their men and their 
moments with care, and their research has 
been cMremely thorough. 

'■\\ c have based our work on faeis," says 
{ larke. ’’with the intention to cypress and 
interpret these in such a way as to clearly 
illustrate the character of the men whom 
we chose to represent all the thousands who 
make up 'the lonely breed.' " 


Clarke has interviewed and or raced 
against just ahoul all of the contemporary 
subjects in the book. Hams retraced some 
of Clarke's steps and also did much orig- 
inal research following guidance by his co- 
author. .An old trunk, hidden away in a 
Berkshire, Pngland attic, produced a moth- 
er lode of material for one of the most 
interesting chapters, professional Walter 
Cicorge's historic mile race against William 
t ummings at London in August of 

.Actually a chapter on ( o-auilioi Harris 
could have been included. His interest in 
running is matched only by ( larke's in writ- 
ing. He look up the sport for the first time 
at the age of 2(1. in I4W), shoiily after be- 
ing hired by the Ncm' Zviiluml Hcrtihl and 
assigned to write track. By NM he wassuOi- 
ciently accomplished as a lournalist to have 
won the B.iird Award for the best sports writ- 
ing of the year in New Zealand. And though 
his running career has yielded up no such tri- 
umphs. he points to a 2Xth place in the |yfi5 
British Marathon championship as the high 
point of his ailileiic career. Now living m 
l.ondon. Hams still runs 60 miles a week, ap- 
parently for no more reason than the sheer 
joy of being one of the lonely breed. 

Civs 11 VM S. Bhovvs 



Trujuns. 


Handsewns relcr to vamps 

THE 

SATURDAY 

SHOE 


When you’re going casual, 
take your feet along. 


Step out ill buckle-strap handsewns: the double-sole chukka 
squared off at the toe. Or the slip-on oxford. F'roiii a 
collection of 80 casual correct styles. $11 to $18. 


ISTKHNATIO.SJAI. SmOK (-’oMI’ANY. Sf. LotUS 


Ml 



NOW 

ONE 


BETTER 

the uncommon motor oil 
100% Pure Pennsylvania ZDP 
for the hottest cars going, or coming 
all car makers' latest specifications 


Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co., 
Dept. SI, Oil City, Pa. 16301 



zip code 

helps 

keep 

postal 

costs 



BUT ONLY IF YOU USE IT. 


SHOPWALK 

At Parachute* Incorporated equipment 
come* high but the good advice i* free 

I n 1958. when Parachutes Incorporated 
opened its first sport-parachuting school, 
earthbound skeptics predicted that the ap- 
parently suicidal sport of sky diving svould 
never gel off the ground. Noss. !0 years 
and 1 IH.OOO jumps later, it has blossomed 
overhead like one of the nylon chutes that 
make it possible. Parachutes lncorpi)rated 
has blossomed with it, and noYs, in addi- 
tion to running tsvo schools of sport jump- 
ing, has created an equipment disision de- 
signed to supply a parachutist's every need. 

In a hindsomc and readable l<)0-pagc 
catalog each of Pi’s more than 600 items is 
described and illustrated. The botYkIct in- 
cludes a glossary of parachuting terms, and 
throughout its pages there are words of ad- 
vice or caution directed at the nev-comcr 
and the sctcran Jumper as well. In a note 
to the intermediate parachutist interested 
in buying a back-mounted reserve as op- 
p.Yscd to the chest mount used by students, 
one is informed that at the 1967 national 
championships half the nation’s lop para- 
chutists Used back mounts and the other 
half the conventional chest mount. I he pro- 
spective buyer is urged not to purchase until 
he is experienced. 

Parachutes Incorporated is the exclusive 
worldwide distributor for the Parn-kom- 
mander, which costs $412.60 and avail- 
able in 12 color combinations. The com- 
plete Para-Twin system, the main and re- 
serve canopies together with their sleeves 
and pilot chutes, costs $769. 

However, there arc many less expensive 
models available in both main and reserve 
canopies and their harnesses. In one of its 
cheerful guidelines, PI recommends "low 
porosity fabric for parachutists who either 
weigh more than 185 pounds or are more 
than 35 years old." By carefully reading 
the descriptions one will know exactly which 
canopy modification to select, the Tcisan 
Tern or the Double L for $20 extra, or the 
Hustler or the TU-7 for $30 more, depend- 
ing on whether one wants high performance 
and slower descent, a quick backup and 
turn, or only a reasonable amount of for-' 
ward speed and turning ability. 

In addition to harnesses, canopies, cloth- 
ing instruments, etc., Pi’s catalog lists items 
needed by sky-diving clubs and professional 
centers. There are suggestions on types of 
communications systems and some advice 
on aircraft financing. Although "credit ref- 
erences help," says PI. "character is what 
counts!" 

h'or just the pure enjoyment of leafing 
through this genu indy beautiful, informative 
and fascinating catalog, send $1 to Para- 
chutes Incorporated, Orange, Mass. 01364. 

— FtLiCiA Lee 
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It’s a dress shirt. 

It's a knit. It's 
Rcxknit. able to 
leap from dress 
tn informal duty 
iu 3 single bound. 

A brand new 
concept from 
Arrow — a dress 
sliirt with a knit 
weave. A textured 
blend of 65/35 
Dacron'* polyester 
and cotton. We 
call it Dfc.ton 

lh:H.MA-lR<)N. 

A great drape 
and fully machine 
washable, too. 
Eight basic colors 
plus white. 
S9.00long sleeves. 
SS.50 short sleeves. 

-Arrow* 

•'m' ((AfOOi t rr> •<- 




From Arrov^ 


the .white shirt company 


The kids who wrote these statements come from de- 
pressed neighborhoods with inadequate housing facil- 
ities and over-crowded schools. Their families are large 
and early bread-winning is often considered more es- 
sential than education. These youngsters need A BET- 
TER CHANCE. 

cun_ Vli/ytij ci'ildjieM <SfVnJLii/rC yurLlM, 

a.prt/,~ojonrokXL cict^ Xi wear- /icl-eiri, 


“MaC- 


After a summer study program at one of five colleges, 
ABC places such disadvantaged youngsters in one of 
110 superior secondary schools across the country. 
Since the youngsters board at school, ABC frees them 
from the pressures and distractions that hamper ability 
and incentive. ABC helps them to prepare for college 
under teachers who have time for individual problems. 
And ABC helps them make lasting friends from totally 
different backgrounds. 




To be eligible, each student must have academic abil- 
ity, a strong desire to succeed and a need for more 
conducive surroundings. Candidates are plentiful, but 
the future of ABC depends on private philanthropy 
such as the 34 corporations, 20 foundations and numer- 
ous individuals who already support the program. 

If you help give these youngsters a good education— 
they will help your children build a better world. 




For information write: 



866 United Nations Plaza 
New York,N.Y. 10017 




Go anywhere, do anything this faii in Hush Puppies. 


One place they’ll be going for sure is the Olympics. All 
that walking, climbing, waiting in line and sight-seeing 
can be hard on the feet Which is what Hush Puppies® 
are all about. 

They coddle feet. With steel shank support. Soft soles. 
Light weight. Great fit And do it with st^e, besides. 
These good-looking new Hush Putties include buckle 
fronts, slip-ons, smart oxfords. In dirt-shedding Breathin' 


Brushed Pigskin® or smooth ieather. Prices go from 
about $1 1 at your nearby Hush Puppies retailer. 

Mexico City or your home town, you're a winner every time 
in go-anywhere, do-anything Hush Puppies. 

We want satisfied customers. Not every Hush Puppies retailer 
carries each style. Write Dept. SI. Wolverine World Wide, Rockford, 
Mich. 49341, if unable to obtain shoes shown in 
this ad. ei968 Wolverine World Wide. Inc. 



Hush HippiesT 
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Beautifully new, distinctively Cadillac. 

Cadillac craftsmen are accustomed to building the 
finest of cars, but they have never built one like thlsl 
The 1969 Cadillac is completely new in styling 
—with major innovations in design, conveniences 
and interior decor. 

A glance at the front or back of this automotive 


masterpiece reveals striking new poise and beauty 
Tasteful new fabrics adorn the spacious interiors 
and the long list of thoughtful Cadillac conven 
iences is even more remarkable. 

There is a newly contoured exclusive "control 
center" instrument panel and a unique Dual Comfort 
front seat, available on most models, that permits 


separate driver and passenger seat adjustment. 

An Improved 472 v-8 engine makes Cadillac per- 
formance truly exciting Never before has so much 
power been employed so smoothly and efficiently 
in the operation of car and equipment. 

Numerous mechanical refinements, and front 
disc brakes on all models make driving a sheer de- 


light. An Improved Climate Control air conditioning 
system is available. 

There are eleven different models, each a master- 
piece from the master craftsmen of automobiles. 

Your most critical Judgment of this once-in-a-llfe- 
time motor car is welcome, why not see your 
Cadillac dealer this week? 




narcly cioc's an automohilc l)('comc a classic in its 
own time. c;a(liliacs l-lc'ctuotKl lilcloratio hashc’cn 
accorcicci iliis stains hotli !)>• aniomoii\c critics ami 
by the affection and res[X‘Ci of the inotorinj^ pulilic. 

Only IZlciorado combine’s tix* [trecision of front- 
wheel drive with tlu- performance of the largest 
production \' 8 enginr* in an\’ passenger car. 

in fact, motoring’s newest adviinccs arc standard. 


including variable ratio [)ower steering, from disc 
l)rakes and automatic level control. 

bldorado has i)een suljtly restyk’d for its 

marveU)us new intcTiors. including a driimatic new 
"control ccitter" instrument panel, make driving an 
even more delightful expedience. 

See your Cadillac dealer for a test drive of the 
’AS'orld's 1-inest Personal Car." 


SCORECARD 


THE TRACK MESS 

Villanova Track Coach Jumbo Elliott 
is crying foul because the system used 
to select the U.S. Olympic track team 
has caused his best runner, Miler Dave 
Patrick, to be left out. and Elliott has a 
point. More important, though, is the 
fact that the public has been mysti- 
fied and misled by the peculiar selec- 
tion process. 

Until the week before the final trials 
at South Lake Tahoe a few men seemed 
to be absolutely sure of berths— those, 
like Patrick in the 1.500 meters. W'ho 
had won their events at Los Angeles in 
June in a meet billed as the U.S, Olym- 
pic Trials. All these w-inners had to do 
subsequently, they were told by Olympic 
officials, was to prove at Tahoe that they 
could also run well at high altitude. 

But then, for reasons still not clear, 
the officials embarked upon an exper- 
iment in democracy. Just before the 
Tahoe trials they let the athletes them- 
selves, in a series of group discussions, 
decide upon the selection system. Prior 
assurance to the Los Angeles winners 
was dissolved hy a vole of all (he con- 
tenders— among whom the Los Angeles 
winners were a negligible minority. The 
majority decided that the top three fin- 
ishers in the Tahoe events would make 
the team, and that would be that. So the 
Los Angeles trials, which drew 25,654 
spectators who thought they were see- 
ing the trials, were actually a preliminary 
meet, a big trial heat. 

As it turned out, Patrick was the only- 
one of the earlier winners who definite- 
ly proved himself at high altitude the 
ran the fastest 1.500 meters at Tahoe in 
a preliminary heat) and yet was elimi- 
nated (in (he final heat he ran fourth). 
Our sympathy for Patrick is diluted by 
the fact that he backed the idea of taking 
the Tahoe finals as the only criterion, 
But he shouldn't have been put in such 
an awkward position. 

The entire selection process was mis- 
leading. The system should have been 
established early and adhered to. Then 


no one would have had grounds to com- 
plain that the officials had in effect re- 
neged on an earlier promise. 

BLACK AND BLUE TOGETHER 

In a recent effort to case racial tensions 
in South Bend, Ind.. four softball teams 
representing the city police met four 
teams representing the Negro commu- 
nity. The Negro teams wore T shirts say- 
ing. "Black Is Beautiful." The police 
wore T shirts saying. "Blue Isn't Bad." 
The Negroes won three out of four. 

MUDDCR MURDER 

Artificial tracks and fields are in the news 
again, hailed as magic carpels on which 
humans never dirty their breeches and 
horses never need mud marks. Wc con- 
fess to some skepticism as to whether 
this will be—and some doubt as to 
whether it should be. It would be a 
shame, for example, to divorce horse 
racing entirely from the turf and dirt 
tracks that have been at the very heart 
of its history. Among other things, 
that would deprive the world of the term 
"mudder." It would shortchange those 
stout-limbed horses that come into their 
own on a slow track, thus eliminating 
another venerable factor from the 
horseplayer's equation. And it would 
make most tracks even harder to tell 
apart than they already are. 

Wc also wonder whether a uniform 
sports surface is such a good idea for peo- 
ple — not to mention a uniform temper- 
ature. a uniform humidity or a uniform 
lack of wind. Last week the French sports 
daily. L'Etjuipe. perhaps having let (he 
Astrodome slip its mind. said. "It is 
high time that stadiums with major com- 
petitions be protected from the wind, 
as the Romans protected the immense 
Colosseum from the sun with canvases, 
cables and pulleys." 

What all this narrowing down of vari- 
ables does is focus more and more at- 
tention on the athlete's muscles — which 
seem to gel more fragile as playing con- 
ditions improve— and his neuroses. It 


gives him less to talk about unselfcon- 
sciously. It gives him less and less to 
blame on God. It makes him. like the 
rest of us, less of what we like to think 
of as a natural man. 

OFF WITH ANOTHER BANG 

One more little thing went wrong with 
the Olympics last week. The commu- 
nications satellite that was supposed to 
carry the Olympic telecast around the 
world blew up. 

Or rather it had to be blown up when 
it went off course after launching. 

But the show will go on, anyway. Ar- 
rangements have been made to hook up 
the Olympics with a NASA satellite. 

THE MARXIST MARE 

HORStS OF THfc WORLD UNITf! That, in 
effect, is the slogan of a new movement 
that would give every racehorse a living 
wage. Owners and trainers say that rac- 
ing is the only professional sport or cn- 
icnainmeni in which the performer often 
gets nothing for his services. To repair 
this unfair labor practice, the Horse- 
men's Benevolent and Protective Asso- 
ciation is proposing that each horse that 



starts b« given "appearance money." 
For instance, an owner might receive 
of the total amount of money wa- 
gered on his horse, a system used at 
some tracks in Argentina. 

Frank Mackic. the president of the 
HBPA. says it is essential to help horse 
owners meet their expenses. He points 
out that the average cost of keeping a 
Thoroughbred in training is S7,000 a 
year, yet 50'" of the horses that race 
earn less than SI.KOO a year. 
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DieHard 



The DieHard rules 
the dashboard 
jungle 


Size for size, it's 
America's most powerful 
car battery— by 35% 

That tangle goes to the radio, 
healer, defroster, wipers. Some 
20-odd light bulbs, a horn and an 
electric clock. And then you 
hang on an air conditioner and a 
stereo tape player! 

Kind of makes you wonder 
Will your battery have enough 
power left to start your car 
tomorrow morning? 

If your battery isn't big enough, 
every start drains out a little 
more power than an overloaded 
alternator can put back in 
Especially if you're making a lot 
of short trips 

Then pretty soon you need 
a push. Or a trip to the shop for a 
battery recharge. What you 
really need is a bigger battery. 

The DieHard. America's most 
powerful car battery of its size 
Actually, the DieHard is the 


same size as your old battery on the 
outside It's bigger on the inside— 
where it counts There's more 
room for power— in the shape of 
bigger plates and more acid 
We gained this extra room by 
making the battery walls thinner 
With polypropylene, a new see- 
through white plastic that doesn't 
have to be thick to be strong 
We were able to pack in enough 
extra power so that the DieHard 
gives you 35% more usable 
starting power than the best 
battery anyone else makes. 

And when you come right down 
to It. that's the name of the game 
Starting power. And that's where 
the DieHard shines 
You can find it shining in more 
than 2500 places, all Sears. 
Roebuck and Co. stores. You can 
Charge It. of course, on your 
Sears Revolving Charge, 

Why wait another day to trade 
m your old battery’ Especially 


when you'll probably be trading 
in your car long before the 
DieHard outlives its guarantee 
The Sears S-year guarantee : 

"Free replacement within 90 days 
of purchase, if battery proves 
defective. After 90 days we replace 
the battery, if defective, and 
charge you only for the period of 
ownership, based on the regular 
price less trade-in at the time 
of return, prorated over number of 
months of guarantee " 

The Diehard Sold only at Sears 
S29 95 with trade-in. In Canada, 
at Simpsons-Sears at slightly 
higher prices. 


Sears 


ALLSTATE 

You can't do better than Sears 
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SCORECARD 




CADET 

BUYER’S 

CHOICE! 


FREE 38-incli rotary nowerwilh purchase of an International 
Cub Cadet lawn and garden tractor: or 
FREE 42-Inch front blade ^ No. 2 trailer with purchase of a 
Cub Cadet: or 


SAVINGS of SI60 with the purchase ol a Cub Cadet and a 
36-Inch snow thrower attachment. 

Choose your deal from a complete line of Cub Cadet trac- 
tors— 7, 10 and 12 hp gear drive— or 10 and 12 hp hydro- 
static drive. All Cub Cadet tractors feature direct drive from 
engine to axle— no belts to slip, snap or burn. 



Offer limited— so hurry to your International dealerl For your nearest par- 
ticipating dealer, see the Yellow Pages under "Lawn Mowers" or "Tractors." 


One problem, of course, is where to 
get the 1*^. Horsemen suggest that it 
come out of the stale’s share of the pari- 
mutuel handle, hut state governments 
will not part with a cent, never mind a 
percent, of their prolits, The horses may 
just have to wait until the state withers 
away. Then there should be oats for 
one and all. 

WILL THE REAL . . . 

People are still somewhat uptight in Bal- 
timore o\er the case of the ersatz Kathy 
Harter. A couple of weeks ago Balti- 
more Sportswriicr Bill Tanton inter- 
viewed someone he called Kathy Har- 
ter. the eighth-ranked girl tennis player, 
on one of his twicc-a-week television 
spots. The girl told of under-the-table 
payments to tennis players and of being 
conlidcnt of victory over Mary Ann Hi- 
scl the nest day because Mary Ann had 
been "sociali/ing" all week in Baltimore. 

The following day when Kathy ar- 
rived at the Baltimore Country- Club for 
the ne.\t round of the grasscourl invi- 
tational. people looked at her askance 
and asked some odd questions. Un- 
nerved. she lost the first four games 
and the match to Miss Hisel. who was 
not in a sociali/ing mood. 

•\ncr the match Kathy learned the 
full story of the interview show that 
I'anton, apparently just us a prank, had 
brought on the wife of a k>cal adver- 
tising man to impersonate her. The tele- 
vision station. \VM.-\R. has publicly 
apologized and I'anton has lost his spins. 
Nobody in Baltimore is saying much, 
and the matter is in the hands of the 
real Kathy Harter's lawyers. 

BACK TO EARTH 

The Texas Aggies, proud of being re- 
duced to a state of pure gristle in pre- 
season football drills by Bear Bry ant dis- 
ciple Ciene Stallings, have found more 
grounds than usual in recent years to 
call Lfniversity of Texas people "lea sip- 
pers." Darrell Royal's training pro- 
grams. while not efl'ete. have been soft- 
nosed in comparison. 

But the Longhorns have now had three 
straight 6-4 seasons, which in Texas is 
like saddle-breaking three straight Shet- 
land ponies, and this year Royal has 
been acting more like Stallings, or Bry- 
ant. or a presidential candidate accused 
of being weak on law and order. In fact, 
things have gotten so I'undamemal on 
the practice Helds of Austin that eight 
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Texas players, mosi of ihcm standouts 
(and all of them from the olTense), quit 
before the opening lie with Houston. 

In general these refugees probably 
should be pictured less as faint hearts 
than as Okies. That is. they have not 
been fleeing the punishment so much as 
the dust — as in four-yards-and-a-cloud- 
of. In recent years, says Royal. "We 
tried to join the crowd. Wc split people 
out and all that." This year he is going 
back to a grinding ground attack. "I'm 
talking about field position. They can 
call me conservative or whatever they 
want, but it's the name of the game." 

This ideological reversion, to the style 
that won Texas the national champion- 
ship in 1963. has entailed some shuffling 
of the ranks, For instance, a former first- 
string. pro-prospect split end found him- 
self a third-string tight end, too weak a 
blocker to start. He quit. Another retiree, 
a promising halfback, "said he didn't 
enjoy it anymore," says Royal. "If he 
doesn't like it, 1 don't blame him." 

For his part. Royal says, “I'm not 
going to lose my guts. I'd rather let the 
ones that don't want to play football 
quit. We'll lighten the circle and go with 
boys with lesser talent if we have to." 
He did show his concern, however, by 
meeting with the team's elective council. 
“1 asked them if they thought wc were 
doing anything wrong. They said, 'Not 
a thing, keep it up.' " 

Morale appears firm, if somewhat grit- 
ty. "We’ll win this year." says a guard 
who is sticking, "because we’ve gotten 
rid of some who were distracting the 
rest of us." Says a tackle who quit, with 
perhaps the hint of a shudder. "There 
is definitely no dissension on that squad, 
thal's for sure." 

INDIANAPOLIS WEST 

Before reaching its present eminence the 
Indianapolis 500 suffered some poverty- 
stricken years. Now comes Indianapolis 
West, and if ever a track was born rich, 
this IS it. (iround was to be broken this 
week for the Ontario Motor Speedway, 
as the track is called, on 697 acres in vine- 
yard country 40 miles up the San Ber- 
nardino Freeway from the Los Angeles 
Civic Center, and lei it be said at once, 
reverently, that the people behind the 
speedway are going to offer a purse of 
S300,(XX) for their very first Indy-siyle 
race around Thanksgiving time in 1970. 
What’s more, there arc to be permanent 
scats for 95.000 and temporary stands 
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years against breaking. 

They turn effortlessly, float through 
powder, hang on ice. They've got the 
guts to make skiing all play, no work. 
At your Hart Ski Specialty Shop, 
from $94.50. 


Harts are Guaranteed for life against 
delaminating or losing edges; for two 


hart skis 

' W ' GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Guaranteed for life because Hart 
builds them for a lifetime. With 
Micro-Motion layers of aluminum, 
steel and fiberglass bonded for 
iTiCTedible Tesponsivenesa. Shock- 
absorbing Weyerhaeuser Ski Core. 
Uniweld one-piece L-edges. 



Notetaper from RCA 


Tape notes. Tape a letter. On a cordless recorder— 

The Memoir. Mike, earphone, batteries, 3" reel 
of tape, take-up reel. Tough case and solid state 
engineering mean it travels rough. And note this. 

It goes for a song, only $39.95 (optional with dealer). 

The advanced design tape recorders for 1 969 ncii 



Introducing 
theVu-Lighter 
that lets you 
know where 


The 
for the 

With a precision compass, A transparent reservoir, 
that lets you kno>w when the fuel is low. A special 
non-magnetic construction. An extra stowaway 
flint. A sturdy windguard hood. A permanent wick 
and an airtight fuel chamber. 

For just $5.95. You’d be lost without it. Even when 
it’s out of 

The Compass Vu-Ughter 



eCORCCARO (onHnufd 

for 45,000 as the Foyts and Andrettis 
and Unscrs make their Ontario debuts, 
(t has taken the original Indy, of which 
Ontario is to be a close copy right down 
to the angle of the four low -banked turns, 
more than half a century to build its 
purse to $712,269 and sealing capacity 
to 210.000. 

Where is the Ontario money coming 
from? A $25.5 million, tax-exempt mu- 
nicipal-bond issue offered by a nonprofit 
corporation. It sold out in three weeks. 
Besides the 2.5-milc main track there 
will also be a drag strip and a road-rac- 
ing course. 

What is good for Ontario, however, 
may be grim for Riverside and its race- 
way, the most important track in Cal- 
ifornia. Riverside is only 20 miles away, 
and the officials there are said to be fu- 
rious over the massive intrusion. 

A LITTLE PEPPER 

There may be nothing wrong with base- 
ball that playing it in Spanish wouldn't 
cure. According to a reliable source in 
Mexico, the following spicy terms arc 
currently in vogue among baseball buffs 
down there: 

Exciting game: /iiego cardiaca (cardiac 
game). A full swing: lirando a toda 
or{itiesr(t (swinging at full orchestration). 
Get going; pongase hs pantahnes (put 
your pants on). First base, second, third 
and home; la inicial, la intermedia, la an- 
tesala (the antechamber) and la choco- 
laiera (the chocolate put). Home is also 
the caja registradora. Bases full: se Head 
la casa (the house got full). 

Then, says our Mexican correspon- 
dent. there is the phrase bola de nudil- 
los, which means ■■knuckleballs”--and 
which is used, he writes, “when the pitch- 
er swirls the ball, putting the man at 
base out of control." 

It may be that (hat last one lost some- 
thing in the transmission. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bobby Mitchell, veteran Washington 
Redskin flanker, explaining what bothers 
him most about his new role as a bench 
warmer: “The things that people don't 
say to me." 

• Louis Nallcy. Arkansas center, on 

football's forgotten man; “You never 
hear about the center until he flubs up. 
Then he’s mined the game. No one 
knows I'm on the field except for Moth- 
er and Dad, or whomever I’ve given tick- 
ets to." aHD 
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Your boy will need 
a bundle of cash 
for college. We can 
help you wrap it up. 

From the tables down at Mory's to the 
halls of Southern Cal , . . higher education 
costs money. Lots of ii But you can 
maKe sure there will be cash to help send 
your son or daughter to college, 
by planning now with New York Life. 

For more than 123 years, we've been 
helping parents and their collegians 
find financial security. Long time. 

Since before there was a State of Iowa, 
let alone an Iowa State. In that time, 
we've become one of the world's largest 
and strongest life insurance companies 
Just as important, we're a mutual 
company. That means our dividends 
go only to our policy owners, For 
millions of them, current record-high 
dividends have brought the cost of our 
life insurance to an all-time low. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent today. 

He’il help you get ready for tomorrow's 
college bills. And you'll find he's 
a good man to know. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life. Group and Health Insurance. 

Annuities. Pension Plans. 
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Sports Illustrated 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1968 


THE YOUNG GENERALS 


They are not yet 30 and they are still learning— often the hard way — but from this group of promising quarterbacks 
may emerge the one or two who will adequately replace those aging kings. Unites and Starr t)y TEX MAULE 


J ohn L'niias. «ho has played a lit- 
lle quarterback, opened the seastni 
on the bench for the first time in 12 
years when the Baltimore Colts beat the 
San Francisco 49crs two weeks ago and 
he was still there when the Colts won 
again last week, beating Atlanta. John- 
ny U. is .15. and his right elbow, chron- 
ically sore for three years, hurt too badly 
for him to throw the ball; fortunately the 
Colts had 34-ycar-old Earl Morrall to 
fill in and do an excellent job. 

Bart Starr, the only quarterback con- 
sidered the equal of L'nitas. shrugged 
off his 34 years to complete J 4 of J 8 pa.ss- 
cs while Green Ba> defeated Philadelphia 
in it.s opener. Don Meredith, who is 30 
and has moved into stardom in the last 
two years, did even better, hitting 16 of 
1 9 in leading the DallasCowboys to a 59 
13 whomping of the Detroit Lions; last 
weekend he guided the Cow boys to their 
second straight victory. And 34-year-old 
Sonny Jurgensen. the fourth of the su- 
per quarterbacks, completed 14 of 21 
passes for four touchdowns to upset 
Chicago for the Washington Redskins. 

Aside from their obvious excellence, 
the one thing the four have in common 
is their age. Each is 30 or over; within the 


next five years it is almost certain that at 
least three of them will find that life on 
the shady side of 35 is more comfortable 
if spent in the stands. Only Charlie Con- 
erly and Y. Tittle, in recent years, 
have played past 35 with any degree of 
competence. 

It is no coincidence that the big four 
are all plus 30. The apprenticeship for a 
quarterback in the National Football 
League is long, hard and often cruel. 
Not many athletes have either the men- 
tal or physical toughness to survive it, 
and only a few ever graduate to super- 
.stardom. The others, because of injury, 
a psychological fatigue that magnifies 
the terrors of the job or an innate in- 
ability to cope with its mental demands, 
become journeymen, capable of an oc- 
casional brilliant game but unable to sus- 
tain a championship level for an entire 
season, 

Behind the big four in the National 
Football League today stand a number 
of quarterbacks, all of whom, at one 
time or another, have indicated great 
potential. Some are only a step away, 
while a few are just beginning their ar- 
duous schooling, Among those who have 
completed their apprenticeship and arc 


on the verge of breaking into the lop ech- 
elon. Roman Gabriel of the Los An- 
geles Rams seems most likely to take 
the final step. He is 28. has been with 
the Rams since 1962 and. most impor- 
tant. has had the opportunity of play- 
ing instead of sitting on the bench. 

"He has attained a certain maje.sty. " 
said Bcrnic Casey, the line Ram receiv- 
er. after Gabriel put the team into the 
playoffs last year. "It rubs off on all of 
us." 

Gabriel's problems in his first four 
years were inconsistency and a curious 
reluctance to release the ball quickly, 
but suddenly he began to read defenses 
surely. Where he had been hesitant 
throwing the ball into confusing cov- 
erage. he became decisive. He has al- 
ways had the arm and at 6' 4" and 230 
he is the biggest quarterback in the 
league, probably the only one strong 
enough to break away from a tackier, 
stiff-arm a linebacker and still get the 
pass away. Since 1965. when he replaced 
the injured Bill Munson in midseason, 
Gabriel has won 24 of the 35 games he 
has started. In two climactic games at 
the close of the 1967 season he may 
have taken the step from conumifd 


The Rams, starling fast with two wins, listen when Roman Gabriel speaks In the huddle, for among his qualities Is the essential one: authority. 
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Johnny Unitas survays tha young crop . . . 
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Star to superstar: against Baltimore and 
Green Bay he ignored the pressure to 
complete 38 of 58 passes for six touch- 
downs and 479 yards. Neither Unitas nor 
Starr (his opposing quarterbacks) could 
be expected to improve on that. 

Gabriel has had the advantage of play- 
ing with one of the best teams in foot- 
ball. Another outstanding 28-ycar-old 
has not been as lucky. Fran Tarkenton, 
the 6'. 190-pound scrambler for the New 
York Giants, began his career with the 
Minnesota Vikings in the same year the 
team was formed, an enormous handicap 
for even a seasoned quarterback. De- 
spite this, he has compiled a better ca- 
reer record than Gabriel. 

At Minnesota, Tarkenton spent much 
of his time bouncing from sideline to 
sideline in search of receivers and he de- 
veloped a healthy distaste for nonexistent 
protective pockets. He proved that he 
could throw with surprising accuracy 
while dodging tackles, a not inconsid- 



. . . wh//a Craig Morton awaits his chanca. 



erable talent. Unfortunately for Tark- 
cnton, he left the Vikings last year for 
the Giants, where he was still forced to 
scramble. Norman Van Brocklin, then 
the Viking coach follow ing a career spent 
as an extremely immobile quarterback, 
lived uncomfortably with Tarkenton. 
“With the Peach.** he once said sourly, 
“a coach has to come up with a good 
third-and-40 offense." 

Allic Sherman of the Giants has ac- 
cepted Tarkenton's tendency to roam. 
He has designed part of the Giant of- 
fense to take advantage of it. and Tark- 
enton may have his best years ahead as 
the Giants continue to improve. No 
scrambler has ever won an NFL cham- 
pionship. If Fran's legs retain their spring 
into his .10s, he may be the first of a 
new breed, 

Just a few completions behind Ciabriel 
and Tarkenton are a cluster of quar- 
terbacks who have the promise but, in 
most cases, have lacked the opportunity 
to achieve superstar status. Three of them 
— Gary Cuozzo of Minnesota. Bill Mun- 
son of Detroit and Bill Ki/nier of New' 
Orleans— have spent most of their time 
understudying other quarterbacks who 
possessed cither superior talent or who 
were preferred by their coaches. C uozzo 
was No. 2 behind John Unitas on the 
Colts before he asked to be traded rath- 
er than remain on the bench. 

“1 learned a lot just from watching 
Johnny." Cuozzo said some time ago. 
“But 1 thought I was ready to start and 
I had no chance with Baltimore." 

Cuozzo got a chance to start with the 
Saints, but he is a classical drop-back 
quarterback w ho needs a pocket to throw 
from, and the Saints had a few holes in 
their pockets. By midscason of 1967 
Coach Tom Fears had decided to go 
with Kilmer who is a strong runner. 
The decision may have saved Cuozzo's 
life. He was traded to the Minnesota Vi- 
kings. only to be sidelined by an injury 
during the preseason and see Joe Kapp. 
a 30-ycar-old quarterback who has spent 
most of his career in the Canadian 
League, take over. Cuozzo, almost a car- 
bon copy of Unitas in his drop-back, 
set and pass, could still hit the top. He 
is only 26 and he has the arm and ihc 
mind, plus adequate size— 6' I". 195. 
He is in the same plight as Detroit's 
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Jack Concannon, flipping out to Gale Sayers, 
should be better than he has looked so far. 



There are things to learn on the bench, but Kent Nix feels a young quarterback must play. 
No scrambler has ever led a team to an NFL title, but Fran Tarkenton has the Giants winning. 
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27-year*old Munson, who also musi 
shake the No. 2 personality. 

Munson, unlike Cuoz/o. has demon- 
strated that he is capable of handling 
the burdens of a starting quarterback. 
In his first year with the Los Angeles 
Rams. 1964, he took over as first-string 
quarterback and held that job until the 
middle of the 1965 season, when a knee 
injury opened the door for Roman Ga- 
briel. During the next two seasons Mun- 
son stewed on the bench. 

•‘When George Allen took over two 
years ago.” Munson said before the Li- 
ons lost to Dallas in the season open- 
er. "he told me that he was going to 
give me and Gabriel the same shot at 
quarterback. Then I played maybe two 
quarters in the whole exhibition season. 
He said he was bringing me along slow, 
but 1 think that was a little too slow.” 

Gabriel was Allen’s quarterback from 
the beginning, although some members 
of the Los Angeles press and a con- 
siderable number of fans questioned the 
coach's Judgment. 

"The first year I sat on the bench 
was torture,” Munson said. "Toward 
the end of the season I had colitis and, 
sitting on the bench. I was tense and 
tied up. The next year I was resigned to 
it. but I told Mr. Reeves [Dan Reeves, 
owner of the Rams] that I was going to 
play out my option so that I could move 
to a club where I could start.” 

Both the Green Bay Packers and the 
Detroit Lions wanted the Ram quar- 
terback, but Munson, despite the added 
lure of possible Super Bowl money with 
Green Bay, opted for Detroit. "At Green 
Bay I would have had the same thing.” 
he said. "I couldn't expect to replace 
Bart Starr." 

At Detroit the starting job was wail- 
ing for him. "We tried to get him for 
three years." says Russ Thomas, the De- 
troit general manager. "He's a natural 
No. I- We knew it. In this game if you 
don't have a quarterback — even if you 
have everything else — it’s like trying to 
run a bank without money.” 

Munson completed 19 of 22 passes 
as the Lions beat Baltimore in a pre- 
season game, but an operation to re- 
move a growth from his leg kept him 
from working on his timing. Then he suf- 
fered a pulled muscle in his chest, which 

Bin Kllmtr found tho opon/ng gtmt unboar- 
Mb/« but laal weak was a comp/efe turnabout. 


prevented him from starting the Dallas 
game on opening day. 

But last week against Chicago. Mun- 
son did exactly what Detroit hoped he 
could, completing 15 passes for 279 
yards and three touchdowns as the Lions 
crushed the Bears 42-0. In every way 
he looked like the money in Detroit's 
bank. 

Bill Kilmer, at 29. may have been giv- 
en his opportunity too late and with 
too weak a team. Kilmer was the big 
gun in the San Francisco shotgun attack 
a few years ago. then suffered a severe 
ankle injury in an auto accident and 
hardly played at all until he was picked 
up by New Orleans in the expansion 
draft of 1967. 

"Kilmer is a great competitor,” says 
Fears, the Saints coach. "He's not a pic- 
ture passer but he makes things hap- 
pen. He moves the ball." He runs well 
enough and his wobbly passes hit the 
mark, but Kilmer has too much to prove 
with a team that won't give him a chance 
to prove it. Like all good quarterbacks, 
he has confidence. He threw well dur- 
ing prcscason games. "This year I feel 
the job is mine," he says. "As a result. 
I think I'll take more chances." After a 
mediocre first game Kilmer was almost 
inconsolable. "The offense let the de- 
fense down, and I was to blame" he 
said. Last week Kilmer could smile again 
as he led the Saints to a 37-17 victoiy 
over Washington, passing for 183 yards 
and two touchdowns. 

Probably farthest removed from the 
quarterback throne room arc five very 
young starters: Jim Hart. 24, of St. Lou- 
is: Randy Johnson. 24, of Atlanta; Jack 
Concannon, 25. of Chicago: Kent Nix. 
23, of Pittsburgh: and Don Meredith's 
understudy. 25-ycar-old Craig Morton. 

Two of them (Concannon and Nix) 
got starting jobs after being traded. Nix. 
who has run the Steeler offense since 
the third game of 1967, speaks for both 
when he says, "I'm glad I was traded 
by the Packers. A quarterback should 
play when he is young. The most im- 
portant thing I learned last year was to 
recognize defenses. Now 1 can anticipate, 
but I still need better anticipation on 
first and third downs and I have to learn 
to throw the ball harder. My ball kinda 
sails out." 

Concannon throws the ball hard 
enough, but, like most young quarter- 
backs, he has trouble with the delicate 
timing of short, square-out passes. He 


is a big man. like Gabriel, and a good 
runner. In his opening game he ran and 
wound up with a broken nose lor his 
trouble, and last week against Detroit 
he couldn’t do anything right. A year 
ago, when George Haias was still coach- 
ing the team, he watched Concannon in 
practice and said. "This boy will make 
it. I think he has the toofs. and we'll 
teach him to stay in the pocket." If he 
learns the lesson and improves his short 
passing game, he is on the way. 

Randy Johnson, like Tarkcnlon, be- 
gan his pro career on an expansion 
team, but unlike Tarkenton. he docs 
not have enough agility to scramble 
out of danger. As a result he has 
taken a fearful beating in his first two 
seasons, and while he is learning in a 
pressure cooker, he may be taking too 
much heat. The Atlanta Falcons have 
not improved much this year, and a 
third year of unremitting punishment 
could set Johnson back beyond repair. 
Norm Snead, the ill-fated quarterback 
of the Philadelphia Eagles, had the 
same experience in his early days with 
the Washington Redskins and only 
recently regained the poise and con- 
fidence of a first-rate quarterback. 

Jim Hart, the youngster who was 
thrown into the lineup at St. Louis when 
the army called up Charley Johnson, 
has had moments of competence, but 
he threw 30 interceptions in his first year 
and three in the first game of this sea- 
son under grievous pressure from the 
Los Angeles Rams. Like most young 
men. he has a tendency to force a pass 
or throw into too tight coverage instead 
of holding the ball. It is unfair to dis- 
miss him on his performance so far: he 
needs the seasoning and intuition that 
comes only with time. 

B\ the time Craig Morton, the Dal- 
las No. 2. gets his chance at running 
the club, he should have all the season- 
ing he needs. Me is in the fortunate po- 
sition of playing for a high-scoring team 
bchmd a 30-ycar-old quarterback who 
often needs a rest. Morton played most 
of the second half in the Cowboys’ first 
game, completing nine of 17 passes, 
one for a touchdown. When Don Mere- 
dith is having an off day. the Dallas fans 
have already begun to chant "We want 
Morton! We want Morton!” and some 
day they will get him. 

But that day, for Morton and for most 
of the NFL's young generals, lies a few 
years in the future. end 
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MATCHUP 
OF A 
CLASSIC PAIR 



The mound becomes a historic summit when St. Louis' Bob Gibson and De- 
troit’s Denny McLain, baseball's best pitchers, go into the 1968 Series. No 
matter who wins, the game's last true championship may be one of its best 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



T :i>. meaningful confrontations in sport come along so seldom 
that when one arrives it transcends quick -buck promoters, deep* 

I [linking statisticians and television spielers. The genuine csents 
feed on anticipation and argument by the fans themselves. Sssaps 
vs. Nashua at Washington Park. John Landy and Roger Ban- 
nister in "the mile of the century" at Vancouver. The profes- 
sional debuts of Pancho Gon/alez and Wilt Chamberlain against 
Jack Kramer and Hill Russell. Michigan State vs. Notre Dame. 

Next week another event comes along that is already surround- 
ed by enough glamour to assure it a place alongside those line 
confrontations of the past. This one is called merely "Ciibstm 
against McLain" and it has been building since the middle of 
July. The matter of which team, the St. Louis Cardinals or [)c- 
troit Tigers, will win the f4th World Scries somehow seems sec- 
ondary to the question both devoted baseball fans and people 
who have never seen cither man or team perform in person have 
been asking for months; "W ho do you like, (iibson or Mei-ain'.'" 
By now you are supposed to have cultivated your prejudices to 
such a degree that you can lake a positive stance on one side of 
the question or the other. Do you like Denny McLain, the clever 
and delightfully unpredictable young organist who piiehed the 
Detroit Tigers to their first pennant in 23 years while winning 31 
games himself, or do you like Bob Gibson, the agile, complete 
athlete who strung zeroes across National League scoreboards all 
season long to build one of the coolest earned run averages the 
game has ever seen? 

But this World Series is much more than Ciibson against Mc- 
Lain or McLain against Gibson. The St. Louis Cardinals and 
Detroit Tigers are fine, exciting and tough teams possessing gen- 
uine folk heroes capable of playing baseball with a flair and style 
not seen in many recent Senes. This is, for instance, the first 

eonrlnufd 
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V\orld Scries for Al Kalincaflct I6>ears 
of excellence frequently interrupi- 
cd b> injury; the Iasi for Roger Mans, 
ihe man who. It is a Scries bringing to- 
gether the mo most highly regarded all- 
round catchers in the game. Tim Mc- 
C'arvcr of St. l.ouis and Bill l-rechan of 
IX'iroil. 1 ouis Clark Briick, the man 
\sho a year ago stole everything in Bos- 
ton but the light in the (^Id North 
Church, is going to try to put his act to- 
gether again, and if you like power De- 
troit has several men who can knock a 
ball out ol any park, as the saying goes, 
including Yellowstone. Curt Flood of 
the Cards and Mickey Stanley of the Ti- 
gers. the two finest centerfielders work- 
ing today, could turn the whole thing 
into a spectacular defensive show, liven 
the parks ihemselves, Busch Memorial 
Stadium in St Louis and Tiger Stadi- 
um in Detroit, arc interesting and will 
probably have an elTect on the outcome. 

Perhaps the best ihing about this Se- 
ries. though, is that it has a chance to 
save v^hat has been a very dull season. 
Many things went wrong in baseball in 
1968: they included loo much pitching, 
sinking attendance, a lack of responsible 
leadership and no pennant races al all. 
By Mother’s Day everyone knew that 
fXiroil and St. l.ouis were going to win. 
because they were obviously the two best 
teams and had enough spirit to take 


them over whatever hills might rise in 
front of them. 

In a season that lasts 173 days De- 
troit and St. Louis were each in first 
place for all but 15 of them and that Is 
not the son of comt'ielition to spur pen- 
nant fever in the poor town stuck with 
a fourth-place team 20 games out. St. 
Louis entered the season with its per- 
sonality and style already developed. The 
Cards had speed, defense, power, pitch- 
ing and spirit and they wanted to get 
themselves Into another World Series so 
that they might become the first Na- 
tional League team to win consecutive 
world championships since John Mc- 
Clraw's New York Cianis of 46 years 
ago, Detroit, on the other hand, started 
the year with the unenviable reputation 
of being a team that got things lodged 
in its throat when the going got sticky. 
But whal did the 1968 Tiger team do? 
It developed a method for winning that 
was the direct antithesis of its past rep- 
utation. If you went to Tiger Stadium 
and more than two million people did 

you could lean back, set your alarm 
cliKk for the seventh inning and when 
you woke up all hell would be breaking 
loose. In one-third of the games they 
won the Tigers were trailing in the sev- 
enth inning or later. They sutTered an 
abnormal number of injuries but heroes 
kept popping up. and Tiger followers 


fell back in love with their team be- 
cause of its new and totally unexpected 
image. 

It is appropriate that in this year of 
the pitcher it will be (libson and Mc- 
Lain warming up for the first game 
Wednesday afternoon in St. Louis, F.ach 
has dominated his own league and each 
is certain to be named Most \'aiuablc 
Flayer. That has never happened. Of 
equal importance is the fact that each is 
chasing history in a Series that already 
has history lingering all around it. Should 
a man sit down at a Hammond X-77 or- 
gan in a melancholy mood and try to con- 
jure up the names and deeds of past .30- 
game w inners who pitched in a W orld Se- 
nes, he might shove in all the stops and 
quit in fright. Should that man be Dennis 
McLain, he might be doubly troubled. 
Leopold Stokowski. Charlie Chaplin. 
Walter P. Chrysler and Thomas L 
Dewey, like McLain, were born under 
the sign of Aries and the horoscope for 
Oct. 2 says “difijcult." Further, when 
McLain plunks his cap down on whatev- 
er color his hair happens to be that day 
and walks to the mound he joins only 
seven other 30-game winners ever to 
pitch in a World Series. To pronounce 
their names aloud is to hear the pounding 
of a drum: Christy Mathewson. Cirover 
Cleveland Alexander. Jack Coombs. 
Smokey Joe Wood. Lefty (irovc. Jim 


Detroit supporting cast includes Jun Northrop, who makes a specialty of grand-slam homers: pensive Bill Freehan. league's best catcher: A! Kaline. 



Bigby. Dizzy Dean. None had a losing 
record in a Series. The seven won 23 Sc- 
ries games while losing 12. 

Bob Gibson, like Richard Burton. 
Walter Cronkite. Charles de Ciaullc and 
Pablo Picasso, was born under the sign 
of Scorpio. His horoscope for the day 
on which he will meet Denny McLain 
suggests that he '‘make his motives quite 
clear." One clear motive is a record. 
Should Gibson pitch a complete game, 
it will be his sixth in a row. He will 
stand alone as the steadiest pitcher m 
Scries annals. The matchup of McLain 
and CJibson, in other words, is not. as 
the pitchers themselves might sa>. "just 
another Senes game." Already the o\er- 
tones arc classic 

The best Judges of that arc the other 
players. They are talking about almost 
nothing else but the McLain-Gibson 
duel. Jim iMudeal) Grant, a man who 
won two games in the 1965 Scries for 
Minnesota and now has moved over to 
Los Angeles in the National League, 
says. "This will be the best matchup in 
a World Series in a long time. Both 
teams are real strong, with St. Louis hav- 
ingalittlc of cvcr>thing. But 1 think De- 
troit may be one of the strongest teams 
in baseball in a long time. The Tigers 
have average spiced, good pitching and 
they have the big thing going for them 
incentive. I'd say Gibson is the key. If 


he pitches the way he has been, he wins 
three games. That makes St. Louis tough 

mighty tough." 

Hank Aguirre, for 10 years a Tiger 
and now a Dodger, says. "The Tigers 
have tremendous power and maybe more 
important is the fact that last year they 
felt they should have won the pwnnant 
and didn't. This has driven them all year. 
They gained great determination by los- 
ing last year and they never lost that de- 
termination this season. Detroit sends 
so many good batters at you— seven 
tough hitters at all times and every one 
with a club capable of clearing the fence." 
Ken Boyer, a former Cardinal who has 
played in both leagues and is a fine stu- 
dent of the game, likes Gibson over Mc- 
Lain. observing. "St, Louis has the great 
one in Gibson." 

Many people feel that Gibson has an 
advantage over McLain because of his 
expierience in two previous Series. Mc- 
Lain. however, is not something that 
just arrived full blown at Detroit in the 
spring of this season. He has pitched in 
Busch Memorial Stadium before, and 
his performance there ranks very high 
in the happenings of recent seasons. He 
was the starting pitcher for the Amer- 
ican League in the 1966 All-Star Game 
in 105® heal, and the National League 
batting order that he faced was formi- 
dable; Willie Mays. Roberto Clemente. 


Henry Aaron, Willie McCovey. Ron 
Santo. Joe Torre. Jim Lefebvre, Leo 
Cardenas and, just to make it a little 
tougher. Curt Flood as a pinch hitter in 
the third inning. McLain pitched three 
pverfect innings against that lineup with 
only two balls being hit out of the in- 
field He w as fast and sharp bing. bang, 
up. down, who's nc.xt? 

The Cardinals and Ligers met once 
before in a World Scries, and it turned 
into one of the most talked-about ever 
played. The year was 1954 and the city 
of Detroit had not seen a piennanl fly 
above its ball park in 25 frustrating years. 
It was a memorable Tiger team, with 
Mickey Cochrane. Schoolboy Rowe. 
Charlie Gehringer. Hank Greenberg and 
Goose Goslin. St. Louis had to struggle 
to make it to the Series and entered 
only by beating out the New York Gi- 
ants on the final day of the season. These 
were the Oashouse Cardinals of Frank 
Frisch. Leo Durocher, Jive Medwick. 
Pepper Martin and the Dean Boys- 
"Me [Dizzy] and Paul." Dizzy was a 
spectacular 30-gamc winner that year 
He got his 30 wins by winning six times 
in the final 21 days of the season. 

The Scries opened in l>etroit and as 
the Cardinals pulled into Union Station 
on the CunnonhaU several hun- 

dred people were there to see what they 
looked like. The next day the front page 
romtnutd 


« long-time ftero who may be making the scene a year too late: tough pitcher and home run hitter Earl Wilson: and all-round nuisance Dick McAutiffe. 
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of the Detroit News told them. ’“Of 
course," said the News, •‘everybody 
wanted to sec the Dizzy Dean and the 
Daffy Dean, who are presumed to be 
here to teach America’s Schoolboy a few 
lessons in speed-ball throw ing. The Daf- 
fy Dean was first off the train, and the 
Dizzy Dean brought up the rear. Mrs. 
Dizzy Dean was with him. and they arc 
a couple of nice folks." 

It wasn’t a World Scries of niceties, 
however. The teams played six games 
even. In the sixth inning of the seventh 
game, with the Cardinals leading 8-0, 
Medw ick slid hard into Tiger Third Base- 
man Marv Owen. The Tiger fans be- 
came enraged at the force of Mcdwick's 
slide, and when he tried to take his de- 
fensive position in left field fruit and veg- 
etables cascaded down on him. Judge 
l.andis. the Commissioner of Baseball, 
held court on the field w ith the two man- 
agers. Cochrane and Frisch, as well as 
Medwick and Owen. He removed .Med- 
wick from the game. .379 batting aver- 


age and all, but the Cards won anyway. 

What a marvelous paradox it is that 
in 1968, Detroit's biggest year, one of 
the men pul into the Hall of Fame was 
Ducky Medwick. And before the start 
of the second game this year he will 
throw out the first ball. But there arc 
other paradoxes. The two first basemen. 
Orlando Cepeda and Norm Cash, enter 
this Scries as controversial men -Cepe- 
da because he has been one of the finest 
hitters in the game but has compiled an 
All-Star and World Series batting aver- 
age of just .093, and Cash because he 
has never come close to equaling his 
1961 season when he hit 41 homers and 
led the league in batting with .361. Re- 
cently Cepeda has started to hit. but his 
average of .246 is the lowest in his ca- 
reer. Cash, who was batting .192 at the 
end of June, suddenly reverted to the 
Stormin’ Norman of seven years ago 
and over the last two weeks has been hii- 
fing around .500. There arc a lot of men 
who couldn’t throw a ball safely into 


the outfield often enough to compile an 
average of .500. 

Mayo Smith. Detroit’s manager, is 
confronted by a unique situation — one 
of those damned-if-you-do and damned- 
if-you-don’t things. Al Kaline is one of 
the most respected men ever to play base- 
ball and he has been in 14 All-Star Games 
and rung up an average of .340. Many 
years ago he promised himself that he 
would never go to a World Series un- 
less he played in it. Now he is going, 
but will he play? Injured twice this sea- 
son. he has appeared in fewer than 100 
games, but he has played well. Smith 
must decide whether to use him in right 
field or to rely on Jim Northrop, who 
won many games with his base-clearing 
homers; or should he put Kaline at first 
instead of Cash? Smith has the sympa- 
thy of everybody but the Cardinals. 

Roger Maris, one of the stars of the 
Red Sox-Cards Scries and one of the 
key St. Louis players, announced some 
weeks ago that he was retiring at the 
end of the season to run his beer dis- 
tributorship in Gainesville, Fla. "I just 
can’t keep that desire up anymore." he 
said recently. Consider some of the things 
Roger Maris has done: 

1960 First game as a New York Yan- 
kee. four hits in five at bats, two home 
runs, four runs batted in. First time at 
bat in a World Series, home run off 
F.IRoy Face. 

1961 - Hit 61 home runs. Sixty-second 
home run of that season came in third 
game of Scries against Cincinnati, won 
game for Yanks. 

1966 Last at bat as a Yankee, pinch- 
hit home run. 

1967 — First game as a St. Louis Cardi- 
nal. two hits in five at bats. First home 
stand as Cardinal. 8 for 17, First game 
back in New York {and receiving boos). 
2 for 4; first series of games in New 
York. 5 for 1 1 . 

I96R Last appiearance in New York. 3 
for 4. 

The Scries this year is being compared 
—without much sense or originality — 
to the race between the tortoise and the 
hare. The premise is faulty. Detroit 
has hit many more home runs than the 
Cardinals fat (he end of last week it 
was 182 to 72) but St. Louis has power 
in its lineup almost all the way down. 
As the Boston Red Sox remembet, Ju- 
lian Javier is stronger than he seems. I>e- 
troit is not really a speed team but it 
runs the bases well. It need not live and 
fontiitued 
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What’s the new generation coming to? 


Old Grand-Dad. 


You can't put anything over on this what it is. A smooth whiskey that’s easy head of the Bourbon family. That's why 
crowd. And Grand-Dad doesn’t even try. to get along with from the start. Excep- people are willing to pay a bit more for 
It doesn’t pretend to be anything but tionally so. That’s why Grand-Dad is it. And have for generations. 




CUP MATCH AT TRYALL 

After a day full of challenge, men of action the 
world over find relaxation and enjoyment in 
Gold Label, the internationally acclaimed cigar 
of magnificent aroma and masculine mildness. 



ln(err$ted in the lore and legend of line cigan? Send 25t for informative illuvtrated handboc^ toGradiaz Annis. Factory No. I, Tampa, Fla. 



JAGUAR Slender and dcbonaire...the elegant cigar 25* Alumipak of 4/$l 



CELEBRATE WITH A GOLD LABEL 


CEDAROMA CORONA DE VILLE 3$« • CAS.ANOVA JS« • RO.MANO 30# • PAL.MA CANDELA 26f • rAVETF.LA GRANDE 3/ SO# • ROGt'E 3/ $0# • SWAGGER 5/60# 
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die by the home run. although il sure 
makes living a lot easier when the Ti- 
gers have it. Dick McAiilifTe. one of the 
most aggressive hitters in baseball, can 
open a game v-ith a homer and has true 
power, as his 16 homers, 24 doubles 
and 10 triples will attest. Willie Horton 
looks like he may someday hit a ball 
out of Tiger Stadium all the way to Wil- 
low Run. and Northrup and Cash can 
be hard on any right-handed pitcher. 

Bill Trcehan is Detroit's leader. Had 
it not been for super years by Carl ^'a- 
strzemski in 1967 and McLain this sea- 
son, he also would have been the Amer- 
ican League's leader as Mtist Valuable 
Player two years running. Laic in Au- 
gust, when the Tiger lead was cut to 
live games as Detroit lost four straight 
to the New >'ork Yankees (all by one 
runl, a lot of baseball writers thought 
they could sniff panic in the air. Free- 
ban did not. He took a piece of chalk 
and wrote on the blackboard. “Anybody 
who thinks the world ended today 
doesn't belong here." Freehan, however, 
has had problems throw ing out base run- 
ners, and the Cardinals will certainly 
test his arm during the Series. 

Since the first of August, St. Louis 


has been playing unconvincing ball. Il 
has. in fact, lost four more games than 
il has won, and that hardly seems like 
the stuff of champions. Being so far in 
front for two straight seasons might have 
caused a psychological letdown, but St. 
Louis has been making far too many 
mental mistakes. It is important that the 
Cards enter the Series in the right frame 
of mind because the Tigers arc not the 
Pittsburgh Pirates or the .Atlanta Braves. 

Detroit, by contrast, has been all but 
unheatahlc during the last few weeks. It 
has been getting excellent pitching, and 
at one point the stalf ran olT 12 straight 
complete games. Mickey l.olich, as usu- 
al, is having a tine second half of the sea- 
son despite having to take care of his 
seven motorcycles, and Farl W'ilson. a 
good pitcher who has been hit three times 
by line drives this year, has pitched some 
excellent games. Wilson has also hit sev- 
en home runs. For most of the season 
Detroit's bullpen has been splendid. The 
Cardinal bullpicn, with the exception of 
Joe Hoerner, has been inconsistent. 

But the St. Louis pitching situation 
behind Gibson is not exactly grim. Man- 
ager Red Schoendienst also has a man 
named Nelson Briles. an 18-game w in- 


ner who won a weil-pilchcd game in 
last year's Series. Recently Ray Wash- 
burn. who has Ixeen a solid performer 
for the Card.s all season long (15-7). 
threw a no-hitter. Lefthander Steve Carl- 
ton still has a tremendous amount of 
promise, even if his recent performances 
have not been as good as his early ones. 
This year's Series, of course, will he 
the last true World Series. Next year, 
under new divisional setups, teams will 
arrive at a "Series" by some silly sys- 
tem that includes almost everything but 
tossing the rosters up Commissioner 
r.ckcrt's stairs and seeing in what order 
they land. The Cardinals and Tigers arc 
two line teams to have in any .Series, 
and both have a lively baseball tradi- 
tion besides. Outside of Tiger Stadium 
in Detroit is a plaque of ly Cobb with 
the simple inscription "Greatest Tiger 
of All A Cienius in Spikes." In front 
of Busch Memorial Stadium in St. Lou- 
is is a recently unveiled statue of Stan 
Musial. Through the years these two 
teams have given baseball many extraor- 
dinary players- Hornsby. Heilmann. 
Manush. Frisch, the Deans. Cochrane. 
.-Mexander. Gehringcr, Greenberg. They 
now give Gibson against McLain, eho 


Scoring polenli3l of Mans and other good Cardinal base runners will be sharply increased it Cepeda (foreground) begins to hit. 
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Volkswagen 
leaps 
into the 
present 



With a fully automatic transmission. 


If you bet a friend we never 
would, we almost didn't. 

10 years ago the decision was 
made. To design a fully automatic 
tronsmission. The kind you put in 
drive and forget. 

Our aim was to make things 
easy, but for us changes aren't easy 
to make. 

Especially in this case. There 
were certain things we just didn’t 
want to lose. 

Like horsepower, and our repu- 
tation forbeing economical. 


What we've ended up with is o 
3-speed outomatic transmission 
thot's pure Volkswagen — designed 
from scratch to get the most out of 
the VW with the least expenditure 
of effort. 

It has the fewest moving parts. 

It's the lightest per horsepower 
output. And it's incredibly sensi- 
tive. (A model airplone engine is 
powerful enough to turn it.) 

So come see how far Volks- 
wogen hos come. 

The Squarebock and Fastbock. 


Both have disk brakes, an elec- 
tronically controlled fuel injection 
system, and now, a fully automatic 
transmission. 

If you're interested, it's avail- 
able as an option on our '69 models. 

If you're not interested, we sure 
went to a lot of trouble for nothing. 




A BIG NIGHT IN A LI’L OL’ TOWN 


With the governor serving as cheerleader and all Baton Rouge behind him. LSU's Tigers get their season off to 
a roaring start by snatching a win from Texas AAM when a ball is lost at the goat line by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


I II Bau>n Rouge thev say that not even 
the annual convening of the legislature 
in Louisiana’s skyscraper capitol down- 
town or the swell splendor of a guber- 
natorial inauguration can rival the splash 
of the football season at Louisiana State 
University. If you don't believe it. just 
stop by the governor's mansion and ask. 
Of course, the governor's mansion it- 
self is pretty hard to believe. A SI mil- 
lion Dixieland Taj Mahal, it is so mag- 
nificently jacked up by alabaster columns 
on the outside and so thoroughly strewn 
with antiques and brixade on the in- 
side that it makes the While House look 
tacky. 

The present occupant of this bit of 
Louisiana baroque is one John McKcith- 
cn. a strapping country boy from up in 
Columbia. La., who grew into a gray- 
ing, handsome, personable man. picture- 


perfect for the role of governor even 
though what he would really like to be 
is the LSU quarterback. He seems to- 
tally at home around the mansion— so 
at home that he sometimes wears a beige 
jump suit when he greets visitors. 

(iovernor McKeiihen has a forceful 
personality, and in Louisiana a governor, 
even one in a beige jump suit, can, if he 
chooses, exercise powers approximating 
those of the Shah of Iran and Boss Tweed 
combined. So it is best not to argue 
when he says, “Baton Rouge is the great- 
est football town in America, my fren'. 
Columbus. Ohio don't even come close 
to the spirit we got right heah in this 
li'l ol* country town. Football season is 
the social season and politics don't even 
come close. When you see football at 
LSU you see a spectacle, my fren', A 
real spectacle!'' 


Well, there are spectacles and there 
arc spectacles, hut the one that the LSU 
Tigers put on Saturday night in Baton 
Rouge as they beat a line Texas A«&M 
team I.t 12 was a spectacle, my fren". 
The LSU victory was engineered in large 
part by a scampering, liny (5' 9". 165 
pounds) quarterback named Freddie 
Haynes, thesonof a parish sheriff in M in- 
den. La. While Haynes bobbed, dodged 
and bootlegged his team to victory. C»ov- 
emor McKcithen slammed his hands 
against the wall of his private booth 
above Tiger Stadium and 68.000 fanat- 
ics shrieked and slammed each other. 
Never mind that Tc.xas A«& M's cool and 
graceful Edd Hargett was far the better 
quarterback on the field and only a fluky 
fumble by A & M on LSU's one-foot line 
saved the night for the Tigers. No one 
interested in life, liberty or a continuing 
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pursuit of happiness vsouJd suggest such 
Ihings in Baton Rouge Iasi weekend- 

ll IS an axiom around the Louisiana 
capital that no man he he butcher, ba- 
ker. siringy-hcad-s\sing (liK'al slang for 
hippie), uppity country club member or 
governor of a sovereign state hath 
greater love than that given by citizens 

Baton KiJUgc to the I SU football Ti- 
gers. It IS not a law to love L.SU, al- 
though McKeilhen probably could make 
It one if he wanted. But it is not easy to 
feel wanted in Baton Rouge unless you 
are four-square and roaring for the Ti- 
gers. I here is nowhere to go. 

Try Boh &. Jakes, for example. It is 
Baton Rouge's one high-toned nightclub 
and it has a flossy floor show each eve- 
ning. But about every 10 minutes the 
band strikes up some LSI.' light song 
and everyone pushes back his plate of 
oysters Bienville to stand up and sing. 
Or. if you are on the I SL' campus, go 
to Tree Speech .-\llcy. which is a nar- 
row corrnlor outside the Student Union 
Building where the college's minute pop- 
ulation of bewhiskered liberals debates 
opponents from the vast assortment <ir 
campus conservatives. Lven the hcards- 
and-beads crowd is do-or-dic for l.SU 
football. 

Or slop at the gate of a refinery in 
the bleak north end of town. Workers 
say they arrange vacations, night shifts, 
bowling leagues and family pregnancies 
so they won't miss games. Or read the 
society pages of the local papers. New 
Orleans stx:icly has its .Mardi Liras and 
Baltimore its Cotillion, hut Baton Rouge 
has fooiball. and to every country club 
president, dinner-dance group secretary 
and would-be debutante's mother the 
Texas A & M game kicked olf the in- 
society calendar for the year. Indeed, 
there are somany cocktail parties before, 
after and during the game that some 
of Baton Rouge's jet setters attend in 
sequined party dresses. 

The reason for such a profound com- 
mitment to football IS not terribly com- 
plex. For one thing, except for a |Our- 
ney to New Orleans which is roughly 
to Baton Rouge what Baris is to Ciary. 
Ind. there is not all that much to do 
in Louisiana once the sun sets oxer the 
swamps, So why not fill in the dark 
hours with football games.’ Why not. 
indeed. Louisiana high school football, 
played almost exclusively at night, pulls 
enormous crowds. Newspapers such as 
the Ikiion Rnufn’ \ti>rnin)' Atlvix'alc 


spend five or six full pages each Sat- 
urday on stones dealing with Opelousas 
vs. l.afayctte and I’onchaioula vs. Oc- 
sirehan. Of LSk"s I'^.SOO students. HR' , 
arc from Louisiana. Thus, as LSU's 
genial Head Coach Charlie McClendon 
puts It. "Our players go to college with 
boys they knew m high school. These 
kids know the athletes aren't animals, 
and they admire them. I hat's w hy there 
is better spirit here ihan anyplace I 
know. In the siaduiiii the excitement is 
like an electric wire running from the 
stand' to the field." 

T rue enough. .And that l.Sl electricity 
has shocked plenty of opponents over 
the years. In fact, it reaches such a point 
of ferocity that some coaches will not 
start their best sophomores for fear they 
will become unglued by the avalanches 
of n*)ise. and there is scarcely a sports- 
wrilcr alive who has not compared a 
game in Tiger Stadium with the l.ions 
vs. the Christians. The crowd volume is 
so fierce that Charlie McClendon some- 


times has his team work out with a loud- 
speaker blaring recorded stadium roars 
A few gung-ho souls insist that the ntnsc 
IS simply the good, clean sound of ram- 
pant school spirit. Others argue that long 
afternoons before the game with quite 
another kind of spirits is a factor But 
ncvbivdy will contest that the level of en- 
thusiasm IS astonishing. 

Oovernor McKeithen himself is no 
mean addition to the bedlam. In his 
booth atop the stadium, where he i' ac 
companied by friends and four state po- 
licemen in sharp blue blazers with onl. 
a snazzy pocket emblem to identify their 
professional roles, he is a ixnising men- 
ace Ki be near. As everyone must »n 
Tiger Stadium, he talks at the I«'p of 
his voice and accentuaics the liner points 
of his commentary on llic game wilh 
fast, hard finger pokes or elbow prods 
or palm slaps. 'Sec? Sec'.’" he shouts. 
Then he pokes, "Whal'd I tell you. I 
said. 'Roll out, Freddie' and he did 
First down! Sec'.’" Not since the ram- 
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paging days of Hues Long, the tlam- 
bosant Kinglish. has Louisiana- or the 
entire U.S.. for that matter seen a gt*\- 
ernor so wrapped up in looiball, Mc- 
Keithen favors the nickname "Coach." 
and last full he skipped out on his own 
election night to llv to Jackson for the 
Ole Miss-LSL game. 

John McKeithen will never equal 
Hues Long’s antic lanaticism, and does 
not want to. The Kinglish led parades, 
gave blistering lockcr-room talks and 
screamed signals to the team from the 
sidelines. He once threatened to raise 
taves on railroad bridges 4.tXX)' , if the 
Illinois Central did not lower its fare 
for LSU Students taking a football (rain 
to Nashville; the fare dropped from S19 
to S6. Once when he heard that the date 
of a circus visit to Baton Rouge was hurt- 
ing LSU game ticket sales, he called the 
circus manager and told him that he 
would force him to put cverv' lion, ti- 
ger. elephant and gorilla through a 
sheep-dip to prevent who knows what 
foul diseases unless the show date was 
changed: it was. Oddly enough. Huey 


did not destroy tootball at l.SU He 
probably made it what it is. 

"1 think I can do as much good as 
Huey did." says McKcithcn. "but I’ll 
do it without interfering. ' Nowadays 
McKeithen only appears on LSU side- 
lines to help with pregame recruiting 
spiels to high school prospects. He shakes 
the hand of each boy and fervently urg- 
es him to come to Baton Rouge, and 
then the governor retires to his scat up- 
stairs. Hut he is in there pitching hard 
all year to sell top players on LSU. When 
a bov comes to ttnvn McKeithen may 
have himehauffeured around m his white 
Cadillac. The best prospects always get 
a personal interview with the governor 
and often a breakfast at the niansion. 
During the game last Saturday night an 
LSU tackle made a spectacular play, and 
McKeithen jabbed, poked and grabbed 
a bystander, shouting. "See that 73? 73? 
That’s John Sage from Houston. Tex- 
as! He’s a fahn boy. a fahn boy. He cl 
alt mah breakfast one mornin' up at 
the mansion. John Sage. V\e recruited 
him from Houston." 


McKeithen insists that he dix's not im- 
pose himself on Charlie McClendon's 
staff- 'if they ask mah help. I give it 
fast. If Charlie Mac wants me to talk to 
a boy. I’m on the phone to his mommy 
and daddy one minute after the coach 
hangs up." 

Although the governor’s enthusiasm 
IS both constant an<l c«mlagioiis. he 
altuig with ail staunch LSL' fans has 
been less than absolutely optimisiie 
about ISC’s 196k team. The team was 
sound, as usual, on defense, and boast- 
ed such solid running backs as Tommy 
-\llen and F.ddie Ray. but the quarter- 
back situation seemed dim going into 
the opener against Texas A&M. the 
Southwest Conference champion. Mc- 
( lendon has long insisted that Freddie 
Haynes, small as he is. was the only 
man really qualified to replace the de- 
parted Nelson Stokley. who broke many 
LSL passing records. But there wa.s wide 
dissent around Louisiana. Haynes was 
roundly boived during a spring game, 
and last summer the rumor spread that 
the only reason he was LSL ’s No. I quar- 
terback was bccau.se he wa.s related to 
the governor. "Thev’s no kin. nohow," 
snorts McClendon. "Freddie’s merited 
the job." 

For a good part of the first half against 
A&M It did not seem that Freddie 
Haynes or the LSU I igers in general 
would ever merit another breakfast at 
the mansion. Coach Ciene Stallings’ wcll- 
schiHvled defense, led by Linebacker Billy 
Hobbs and 245-pound Tackle Rolf Krue- 
ger. kept LSU’s runners stalled cold. 
LSU did not gel a lirst down until more 
than 1 2 minutes had gone by, 

The ,-\ggies began the scoring with a 
safety after a snap from center soared 
over Punter Hddie Ray’s head and out 
of the end /.one. Less than two minutes 
later .A&M got the ball on LSL'’s 46 
and Hdd Hargett passed for 19 and 25 
yards, and then hit \S ingback Bob Long 
for a touchdown. For the first nine min- 
utes of the second quarter LSI s of- 
fense remained stuck while the .Aggies 
added u field goal. 

It was now 12 0 and even the vaunted 
Tiger Stadium spirit was turning soggy. 
The crowd revived a little midway 
through the quarter but only to boo an- 
grily when Coach McClendon ordered a 
punt on third down. Finally, late in I he 
quarter, Haynes’s backup quarterback. 
Jimmy CJilbcrl, came in after I redd le was 
knocked di//v by a tackle, and it was Cnl- 
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Introducing the all new 1969 Imperial. 

before you buy 


There are only three luxury cars in 
America. We make one of them, the Imperial. 
And this year we’ve made it all new. 

Now no one is likely to run out and buy a 
1969 Imperial just because it’s all new. 

Actually there are many things you should 
know about the Imperial, or any luxury car, 
before you buy one. 

One thing is size. They’re all big. The ’69 
Imperial is the biggest but not for the sake 
of bigness. 

It’s big because it gives you a little more 
leg room, considerably more shoulder room, 
more hip room. More space under the hood 
for power equipment, room enough behind 
the back seat for a separate heater and de- 
froster if you want it. 

We don’t expect anyone to buy an Imperial 
simply because it’s the biggest car. But since 
added size is one of the reasons a luxury car 
costs more, you should know what size it is. 

You should know that we’ve equipped 
’69 Imperial with the largest passenger-car 


engine Chrysler ever built. We think it may 
be the smoothest running engine in America. 

You should know about disc brakes, since 
all luxury cars have them. They are stand 
ard equipment on Imperial. Of the three 
cars, Imperial’s disc brakes are slightly 
larger. Though only vei*y slightly. 

You should know that the new Imperial 
rides on torsion bars instead of coil springs. 
Torsion bars are better on curves and high- 
ways. Unbeatable on long trips. The ride 
you get doesn’t depend solely on suspension 
Car weight, wheelbase, passenger load are 
other factors. You’ll have to judge it. 

All three luxury cars ride like luxury cars. 
And a twenty-page description of the dif- 
ferences between them won’t mean as much 
as a twenty-minute drive. 

We think the more you ride on torsion 
bars, the better you’ll like them. But then, 
that’s only what we think. 

You should know that Imperial’s unitized 
body is a single welded unit that’s strong. 



Aiid several things you should know 
any luxury car. 


quiet, and well-protected from corrosion by 
a seven step dip-and-spray treatment. 

Not all luxury cars are unitized. And, 
while no car body, even a unitized one, is 
absolutely rattleproof forever, there’s no 
better insurance against rattles. You should 
know that. 

You really should know what the optional 
extras are. Luxury cars have lots of them, 
’69 Imperial has more than its share. 

Reclining passenger seats. Built-in rear 
seat pillows. AM/FM radios, tape decks and 
a stereo system with 5 speakers instead of 4. 

And headlights that you leave on when 
you park the car. They stay on for a minute 
or two to light your way to the door. Then 
they turn themselves off'. 

It isn’t very likely that you’ll run out and 
buy the new ’69 Imperial just because the 
headlights see you to your door. 

Or because Imperial’s 5 stereo speakers 
produce a slightly better sound. Unless, of 
course, you’re a fanatic about music. 


Or unless you’ve been adding it all up, 
point-by-|X)int. Because you should have 
been adding it up. These are the things you 
buy a luxury car for. 

You can buy a good car with power options 
and all the basic parts the new Imperial 
has for half the Imperial price. But a luxury 
car isn’t just basic transportation. 

It’s a little more of everything than you 
need. A little more room. A little more quiet. 
A little better ride and smoother engine and 
finer stereo. 

These are the things that make luxury 
cars different from ordinai*y cars. And make 
the three luxury cars different from each 
other. And that’s our point. 

Before you spend S6(XX) or $7000 for a new 
’69 Imperial, or any other luxury car, you 
should know what you’re spending $6000 or 
$7000 for. This year spend a little time with 
all three of them. 

1969 IMPEKIAL™ 
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bert who led LSU to t(s first touchdown, 
a three-yard plunge by Tailback F-rank 
Malle after a 40-yard drive. The extra 
point was missed, which scenred natural 
enough for a team that last year was la- 
beled the TikIcss Tigers. 

Up in the governor's botHh there was 
an air of rather strained optimism as 
the third quarter started. ■‘Hey, we gon- 
na intercept one. You watch," shouted 
McKcithcn. "Or we'll recover a fumble. 
We do that and it's our game. All ours." 
Even though the .A.ggics seemed flat and 
were showing signs of weariness against 
LSU's deeper squad, the governor was 
even more uneasy as the fourth quarter 
began. 

"Well." he boomed, "this is a great 
team, these Aggies. We may not beat 
'em. But don't worry. Don't worry! We 
gonna heat some real good teams this 
year. Real good!" 

And. sure enough, in the fourth quar- 
ter LSU did beat a real good team, be- 
cause suddenly Freddie Haynes took on 
new stature. Starting on the LSU 44. he 
picked up nine yards himself on an op- 
tion play. He had been told at the half 
to avoid the left side of Texas .A AM's 
line, to keep away from Hobbs and Krue- 
ger. so from the .Aggie 21. Haynes sent 
Tommy Allen for four straight slants in 
the other direction and LSU wound up 
on the four. T wo plays later, performing 
with the deft timing that an option quar- 
terback must display. Haynes kept the 
ball until the perfect moment, then 
pitched to Jim West for the touchdown. 
That made it 12-12. Would it wind up a 
toelcss tic? No. this lime Mark Lumpkin 
hit the ball true, and LSU had the lead 
at last. 

At this point A & M struck back. Edd 
Hargett fired two superb passes for 47 
and 23 yards, and suddenly Tiger Sta- 
dium burst into noisy alarm. The gov- 
ernor pounded the wall. The Aggies were 
on the 1-SU five. Two plays gained one 
yard. Then Hargett pitched wide to Bob 
Long. Long raced to within a foot of 
the goal, was hit just as he took the last 
step toward the end zone and dropped 
the ball. It rolled— as if obeying a gu- 
bernatorial decree — through the end 
zone and out of bounds for an auto- 
matic touchback and LSU took over, 
its victory in hand. The stadium was de- 
lirious. The governor was delirious. 
Texas A & M probably was delirious, too. 
That Baton Rouge is one real football 
town, my fren'. ino 


For the 
dean guys. 



Hair shows up clear and clean even through a full 
bottle of Vaseline Hair Tonic (label removed). No sur- 
prise, then, that Vaseline Hair Tonic looks clear and 
clean after you put it on. ..so pore, so refined that 
there's no need for us to cream it, gel it or color it. Just 
a little clear clean Vaseline Hair Tonic keeps your hair 
doing just what you want It to (no matter what 
you choose to wear your hair). Ask any 
girl who she'd prefer to snuggle up to. 

And she'll tell you. One of the clean guys. 






Never has an approaching Olympics been beset by more immediate 
and potential problems than Mexico City's — a/tJ(udc. rac/a/ and 
political boycotts, riots, red tape, delays — but tbe Ofynipic idea is 
still strong. The curtain is going up, perhaps .shakily, but up 
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GAMES IN TROUBLE 

BY )OHN UNDERWOOD 



Ihcre are many things that make the 
XIX Olympiad the most intriguing of 
modem Olympic Games, and some of 
them arc good. For openers, the Mex- 
icans offer a stimulating approach to 
food and drink (gastroenteritis is a 
worthwhile risk for tourists) and a brassy 
architecture that soems to bring ev- 
erything in Mexico City into particularly 
sharp focus. Olympic visitors — 150,000 
are expected to occupy in shifts the 
67,000 available beds— will find Mexico 
City a wildly beautiful place with a traf- 
fic pattern that resists man's Euclidean 
designs. Tlic closest thing to a square in 
downtown Mexico City is a trapezoid. 
This increases the excitement when the 
bus drivers race each other through the 
streets. Whole families sit on the curbs 
of Mexico City to watch the traffic. 

It is not true that Mexicans arc lazy, 
but they do have great patience in get- 
ting things done. Conservative Mexican 
thieves are known to risk capture by tak- 
ing the time to remove the radio with- 
out stealing the car. But the Mexicans 
can also strike with inspirational fire 
when there is a chance to do something 
bold and fresh. 

The Olympics have given the Mexicans 
this chance to let loose their inspiration. 
For the first time in the history of the 
Games, runners will run on a synthetic 
track (Tartan) that is impervious to rain. 


heat and after-race excuses, and platform 
divers will be able to conserve energy 
as they rise to the occasion on a hy- 
draulic elevator. A pretty Mexican girl 
(Senorita Enriqueta Basilio) instead of 
a muscular boy will run the Olympic 
torch into the opening ceremonies or 
October 12. Mexico City barbers wil 
feature at regular prices a sweepir f 
Olympic style for men and a five-ringlet 
coif for women, dangling from each ring- 
let a ribbon to match the colors of the 
five rings of the Olympic insignia. 

Most inspired of the new ideas is the 
return to the Greek practice of putting 
culture on the same program with sport, 
Ancient Athens had its Euripides and 
Pindar: Mexico City’s Cultural Olym- 
piad is featuring Duke Ellington, Mau- 
rice Chevalier, the Bolshoi Opera and 
Astronaut Gordon Cooper. The English 
poet Robert Graves is offering a special 
Olympic ode in Spanish. Salvador Dali 
has created a discus thrower, a mass of 
rippling oils that wilt be the most ex- 
p>ensivc athlete at the Games ($28,570. 
insured ). An African ballet group is per- 
forming topless. 

This will be Mexico’s first Olympics 
and the first ever for Latin America, 
just as the 1964 Games in Tokyo were 
the first for the Orient. Though XIX is 
the official designation, there were no 
VI, Xll or Xlll Olympics, those giving 
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U.S. sprinl strength is epitomized by (from left) lim Hines, Ronnie Ray 
Smith, Mel Pender and Charlie Creene, who will run 400-me(er relay. 
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way to world wars. Unfortunately for 
the Mexicans, old XIX staggers (.hv cov- 
er) into the starting blocks as though it 
had already been through a war. and it 
is a good bet that it will not reach the clos- 
ing ceremonies on October 27 without 
further suffering. The Tokyo Olympics, 
devoid of inter- and intranational strife, 
handled with tact and calm by the Jap- 
anese. were known as the Happy Games. 
Everybody went home smiling, The Jap- 
anese were lucky. We may never see an- 
other Olympiad like it. The Mexicans 
will be host to 7.226 athletes from 119 
countries, and their games are sure to 
be the biggest in history roughly 7.000 
athletes and 1 10 countries enlarged from 
Olympiad I. They could also be the 
worst, as they arc already the most trou- 
bled. through no fault of the Mexicans. 

To better understand the situation, it 
must be remembered that there never 
was an Olympiad that entirely lived up 
to Olympic ideals. Believers and apol- 
ogists go into a quadrennial agony in 
search of the True Meaning of the 
Games, but as long as man has had a 
hand in them the Games have fallen 
short of Olympus. The original Olympics 
were dispensed with in 393 A.D. be- 
cause they had. under Roman inllucncc, 
attained a peak of paganism and crook- 
edness (Nero fell out of a chariot race 
once and declared himself the winner; 
Olympic champions were .set up for life, 
losers were left to be scorned like dogs). 
The modern Olympics were born in 
1896. more a credit to the promotional 
pluck of a tiny little French baron named 
Pierre dc Couberlin than to any kind of 
international bent for brotherhood 
through sport. De Coubertin spoke with 
a straight longue; he said the “foun- 
dation of real human morality lies in 
human respect, and to respect one an- 
other it is necessary to know one an- 
other." With that humbling exhortation, 
the Games have progressed to the point 
(the surest thing you can say about them 
is that they endure) where knowing one 
another has nude it possible to predict 
a regular slate of exercises in Olympic 
dubiety; just what is an amateur, any- 
way? How can you separate the Olym- 
pics from politics? How can you guard 
them against exploitation? National self- 
interest? International incidents? Sexless 
women? Moral turpitude? Professional- 


ism? Bad feeling? Nicotine and tars? 

Mexico's particular troubles begin 
with geography. Mexico Citv is 7.349 
feet above the sea and places such de- 
mands on a man's lung capacity that at 
least one alarmist has predicted runners 
will die during the Games. That, hap- 
pily. is an extremely remote likelihood, 
but the thin air .seem.s certain to keep 
any of the superb sca-lcvel runners from 
emulating the multlgold-mcdal feats of 
past Olympics. Jim Ryun. for prime ex- 
ample. had his heart set on an 800-1.500 
double, but at the exhausting high-al- 
titude U.S. Trials at Lake Tahoe. Ryun 
could not make it in the 800 and had to 
prove himself all over again in the 1 ,500, 

Troubles move from there to the ste- 
reotype of the Mexican peasant, slumped 
against the w all, sombrero down to shield 
his eyes from the work left undone. The 
Japanese. milTed that they had not been 
consulted on how to shape up Mexico 
City construction, predicted an Olympic 
doomsday. A European said flatly, 
“These people (the Mexicans] can't do 
it." Hardly anyone was willing to be- 
lieve that the Mexicans were actually 
working around the clock, by sun and 
by floodlight, to beat the deadline. 

Then there was the question of Mex- 
ico’s smoldering young activists. They 
don’t like President Gustavo Dia?. Or- 
daz' government, and they are trying to 
bring it down. As activists they arc no 
different from the young at Berkeley or 
Columbia. That is to say. some of them 
are true idealists, and some are what 
Daniel J. Boorstin has termed the New 
Barbarians. They are unable to see any 
long-range goixl -economic stimulation, 
national pride coming from a Sl50 mil- 
lion Olympic expenditure. There has al- 
ready been rioting and gunplay in the 
streets of Mexico City. The rioters arc 
clearly anxious to do their thing in front 
of plenty of witnesses (the Games will 
be carried for 42 hours in all on Amer- 
ican television and for an average of 1 1 
hours a ihiy on Mexican television). Ks- 
timates of w hat they will do range from 
demonstrating (waving placards), to gen- 
uine acts of sabotage, to the provocation 
of street warfare. 

But subverting the Oly mpic theme has 
never been just a local project, it is an in- 
ternational undertaking. It can happen 
anywhere, even in Dallas. Avery Brund- 
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Tht‘ Olympics slay with you. 
T/ie U.S. entries in the hummer 
— Ed Burke (right), Al Hnll and 
H.il Connolly — all competed in 
the hammer al Tokyo in 1964. 
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age, president of the International Olym- 
pic Committee, says that the Olympics 
give to mankind more than they receive, 
and a Dallas girl named Joyce Ann Dob- 
son (described as ‘"short, seductive, well- 
built”) took him at his word. She collect- 
ed S72.000 or more for the U.S. Olympic 
Fund. She began wearing furs and riding 
around in fancy cars. When members of 
the U.S. Olympic Committee, which 
prides itself in never taking a penny from 
the government and never leaving a run- 
ner home because of the shorts, tried to 
find out where the money went Miss 
Dobson gave them a blank look. 

It must seem to Chicago millionaire 
Brundage that most of his 80 years have 
been spent in the struggle to disinvolve 
the Olympic Games from politics, to 
keep amateurs and professionals distin- 
guishable, to uphold the glory of sport 
over the self-service of nations. Often 
he has stood against the odds. Brund- 
age was against a U.S. move to boycott 
the Berlin Olympics in 1936 (the threat 
of Olympic boycott is not new with Har- 
ry Edwards) even when it was obvious 
that Adolf Hitler intended to make Ary- 
an hay out of the Games. Brundage pre- 
vailed: there was no boycott, and an 
American Negro named Jesse Owens, 


the son of an Alabama sharecropper, 
made chitlings of Hitler's theories right 
before his very eyes. Furthermore. Ow- 
ens and the German long jumper. Lutz 
Long, struck up a close personal friend- 
ship — Long's advice helped Owens win 
one of his four gold medals — the im- 
plications of which give Brundage a 
warm feeling to this day. 

“In an imperfect world,” Brundage 
said, “if participation in sport is to be 
stopped every time laws of humanity 
are violated, there will never be any in- 
ternational contests.” Close on the heels 
of politics, he blamed professionalism 
(the word is a terrible big bone in his 
tired old throat) for the ills of sport, 
and characterized sportswriters as the 
devil's advocates. Unfortunately. Brund- 
age docs not always win, and as often 
as not he is made to appear naive and 
foolish. Professionalism? A Russian can 
support his family on the money he docs 
not make as an amateur. An American 
track star can travel around the world 
with the money he does not receive from 
hard-dealing international promoters, 
and when he wins his gold medal he 
can go off to play for the Chicago Bears 
with nary a hitch though there are Olym- 
pic by-laws that would forbid it. 


Last April, in Lausanne, Brundage 
emerged from a meeting of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee shaken and 
trembling w ith rage. South Africa, which 
had been banned from the Games in 
1963 but voted back in last February, 
was being kicked out again at the be- 
hest of 40 or so other nations (and a 
quaking Mexican delegation) who, in 
their continuing effort to crystallize 
world opinion against South African 
apartheid, threatened to boycott. The 
Russian representative tried to get South 
Africa out of the IOC altogether for "vi- 
olating Olympic ideals.” Who will we 
hurt? Brundage argued. Certainly not 
South Africa’s political determination 
to work out its own salvation, he said. 
There are other countries, he added, 
which are not exactly models of Olym- 
pic rectitude. 

So whom did they hurt? In a name or 
two, a world class sprinter (Paul Nash), 
a record-breaking swimmer (Karen 
Muir)anda black half-miler (Humphrey 
Khosi), whose offense against the world 
was having been born in a country that 
sees life with tunnel vision, “We were 
full of enthusiasm,” said Khosi. “Now 
a lot of people will lose heart." 

The irony is impossible to escape. In 




1956 Russian tanks plunged into Hun- 
gary and put a death grip on that coun- 
try’s try for independence. The Russians 
competed in Melbourne that year any- 
way — only the Dutch refused to join 
them — and if blood colored the water 
in the Russian-Hungarian water-polo 
match, who was to complain? Last Au- 
gust the Russians consummated another 
exercise in their special brand of ideal- 
ism. Their tanks look up parking space 
in downtow'n Prague. The call for an 
Olympic boycott against the Russians 
was feeble, and one can imagine the grim 
laughter in Johannesburg over the ap- 
parent double standards of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee. 

There were other matters to unsettle 
the Mexicans, of course, closest to home 
being the proposed boycott by a group 
of American Negroes led by an assist- 
ant professor at San Jose State, Harry 
Edwards. Edwards used to throw the 
discus. He never made an Olympic team, 
but he made enough heat around this 
one and issued enough hairy ultimatums 
(Avery Brundage must go; Muhammad 
Ali must be restored as heavyweight 
champion) to cause genuine concern for 
his more realistic objectives. These ul- 
timately were fully aired, and when they 
did not draw wide support, the boycott 
was abandoned. It is still possible, how- 
ever, that those with a carry-over sen- 
timent will try something embarrassing 


once they gel to Mexico City. The Mex- 
icans can only watch and pray. 

The moral lost in all this is that the 
Olympics, the instrument of internation- 
al uplift, sometimes go far to debase 
the brotherhood of man. A second spe- 
cial project of late has been the effort 
to disprove the womanhood of some 
women. These, as well as efforts to cur- 
tail drug taking, will be closely pursued 
in Mexico City, where certificates will 
be granted to those who pass certain 
tests. The certificate will entitle the bear- 
er to call herself a girl. It is not enough 
anymore for a woman athlete to pass a 
visual checkup. She must pass the buc- 
cal smear and the karyotypie (chromo- 
some patterns) examination. If she fails, 
as did Olympic bronze-medal winner 
Ewa Klobukowska of Poland, for her 
next medal she will have to outrun Char- 
lie Greene. 

Ewa was tested in Kiev by six gy- 
necologists. She turned up with one too 
many chromosomes and now she is in 
hiding in Poland, reported to be in great 
despair and near suicide. Her disgrace 
started a wave of not-so-casual excuses 
by women competitors dropping out of 
international events, most notable being 
the Press sisters of Russia, Irina and Ta- 
mara. They said their mother was ill, 
has been ever since, and apparently will 
be for some time. 

The cruelty in this is plain. Ewa Klo- 


bukowska passed the physical charac- 
teristics test, and doctors say she may 
even be capable of normal sexual ac- 
tivity. She was, said one Hungarian doc- 
tor, “the victim of medical escalation.” 
(How many medal winners before her 
would have failed the same test?) The 
doctor called her a “genetic mosaic.” 
He did not call her a man. An article in 
the journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, meanwhile, discounts the re- 
liability of the buccal and karyotype 
tests. They are not foolproof, it says. 
“No single index or criterion can sig- 
nify an individual's sex." Where does 
that leave Ewa Klobukowska? Some- 
where in Poland, hiding her shame. 

What, then, do the Olympics prove if 
they cannot prove anything as elemen- 
tary as the sex of their contestants? They 
do not, in actual fact, prove anything 
beyond the obvious: that one man can 
run 100 meters faster than another. They 
do not prove the righteousness of caus- 
es. the supremacy of race or the ascen- 
dancy of the socialist order over the dem- 
ocratic. They do prove that the United 
States and Russia can summon up more 
cash (the U.S. budget to prepare and 
transport its team is $2 million, com- 
pared, say, with the Philippines' S63,000) 
to send more athletes to accumulate more 
medals than anybody else. Which is what 
they will do in Mexico City — the Amer- 
icans will be better than ever in track 


eonilnued 
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and field and swimming, (he Russians 
w ill have a medal harvest in the so-called 
minor sports. About the only extraor- 
dinary thing you can expect is the first 
Olympic defeat ever for an American 
basketball team. 

The real glory of the Games, from an- 
cient days to now, remains in the in- 
dividual Olympian, and as long as he is 
not loo far obscured by the issues the 
Games have a chance. What is an Olym- 
pian? He is Everyman. He is an Ethi- 
opian palace guard named Abebe Bi- 
kila. who lives in a mud house and runs 
(and wins) marathons with the casual 
air of a man going for the bus; she is Deb- 
bie Meyer, a 16-year-old California girl 
who lives on peanut-butter and jelly 
sandwiches and breaks the monotony 
of her incredibly fast long sw ims by sing- 
ing to herself: he is 28-year-old Alvaro 
Mejia, who sells aluminum ware in his 
native Colombia and became a long-dis- 
tance runner only w hen his bicycle broke 
down (cyclists arc the thing in Colom- 
bia), a headstrong man willing to spend 
S8(X) traveling to distant track meets to 
gain the right to go to the Olympics in 
Tokyo, where he finished dead last in a 
S.OCKV-mctev hea\. bis only race. 

The Olympian is a man of varied phi- 
losophies (“We have a saying in Co- 
lombia. 'To marry is to die a little.’ " 
says Alvaro Mejia. “We are a very pam- 
pered generation," says Don Schollan- 
der, the four-gold-medal swimmer). The 
Olympian can take his sport seriously, 
or not so seriously (“What have I done?" 
said Fanny Blankers-Ktxrn in 1948 as 
she was being driven through the cheer- 
ing crowds of Amsterdam in an open 
coach drawn by four white horses. “All 
1 have done ts run fast. 1 do not see 
why people should make such a fuss"). 

For all his excellence, the Olympian 
IS not necessarily the epitome of style 
and grace. Czechoslovakia's Emil Za- 
topek ran "as a man w ho has just been 
stabbed in the chest." head rolling, eyes 
glazed, teeth bared, his every step an ex- 
pression of pain. Zdiopek won gold med- 
als at 1(),(X)0 meters, 5.(XX) meters and 
(he marathon in 1952. “The marathon." 
he said, “is a very boring race." John- 


ny Hayes, the last American to win the 
marathon, in 1908. had legs that were 
so short he appeared to be running in a 
trench. The American sprint champion 
Charlie Paddock made flying leaps at 
the finish line. Bob Hayes did not run a 
race so much as beat it to death, his 
great black body seeming to come apart 
in a series of small explosions. This year 
an American high jumper named Dick 
Fosbury goes over the bar backward, 
as one who would rather see where he 
has been than where he is going. 

The real hope of the Games remains 
in this medley of individual courage and 
ability, faults and foibles, skill and 
strength, as if the synthesizing of so 
varied a collection will promote the hu- 
man respect, the "real morality." that 
Baron de Coubertin dreanted of 72 years 
ago. When it is all over. Olympians go 
about the business of becoming Con- 
gressmen (Bob Mathias), cereal pushers 
(Bob Richards), Tarzan of the Apes 
(Johnny Weissmuller). They become 
heavyweight champions of the world, 
pro football stars, pro basketball stars. 
An Olympic rower named Benjamin 
Spock became a baby doctor. Parry 
O'Brien runs tours to Mexico and ex- 
pertises on track on American television. 
Emil Zatopek is hiding from the Rus- 
sians in Czechoslovakia, The last time 
Don Bragg was seen he was running 
down WalnulStrect in Philadelphia with 
his vaulting pole, hell-bent toward a 
make-do box nailed down in the street, 
about to demonstrate for a live tele- 
vision audience. It was obviously a dan- 
gerous stunt, said Bragg, “but when the 
camera came on. it was show biz, so I 
did it." 

Some of the greatest die broke and 
alone, tike the Sac and Fox Indian Jim 
Thorpe, who had his Diympic medals 
taken away from him because as a boy 
he had played baseball for SI5 a game. 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias, who by her 
own estimates excelled at everything but 
dolls, died lighting cancer at 42. An 
American 400-meier hurdler named 
Richard Howard was arrested for push- 
ing narcotics and died of an overdose 
in a seedy hotel room. The first Mex- 


ican gold-medal winner. General Hum- 
berto Mariles. the equestrian, languishes 
in Lccumbcrri Prison. He shot a man 
over a traffic incident. 

What is it, finally, that drives the 
Olympian toward Olympus, or whatever 
it is he seeks? Consider Hayes Jones. 
Hayes Jones was a hurdler. In 1962. 
while preparing for the Games, he got 
married and his coach told him he had 
just traded a gold medal for a bride. 
Jones says, "I began to lose, and 1 want- 
ed to quit. I would have quit. My wife 
would not let me. She kept me going. 
But when I got to Tokyo I realized my 
training had not been right, that I had 
not done enough speed work. I was not 
fast enough between the hurdles. 

“1 finished second in the semifinals, 
and I remember on the last day run- 
ning up and down in the tunnel under 
the stadium, trying somehow to develop 
speed at the last minute. My wife was 
sitting in the stands with Jesse Owens, 
and she began to cry because she was con- 
vinced 1 was going to lose. In that tun- 
nel a coaching friend. Ed Temple, came 
up to me and said. ‘Listen, Hayes, for- 
get about your speed. Don't worry about 
it. Just run between the hurdles. Just 
run.' 

“Tltere were three of us right togeth- 
er at the tape in the finals— a Russian. 
•Anatoli Mikhailov. Blaine Lindgren and 
myself. At first I thought the Russian 
had won because his coach came out 
and was hugging him and congratulating 
him. An Indian coach with a turban 
was congratulating his runner, who had 
finished fifth. My coach was just stand- 
ing there with a cigarette in his mouth. 
It seemed like 45 minutes before the pic- 
tures were in and the lights began lo 
(lash on the scoreboard. Then it came: 
‘First Place. J...O...N.,.E 
. . . S . . I can't tell you the feeling, 
the thrill of it, I gave my medal to the 
kids of Pontiac, Michigan, and it’s there 
now in Ptmtiac City Hall. It wasn't the 
medal that mattered, don’t you see? It 
was the experience. 

“When I think of the Olympic Games 
today I don't think of the medal. I think 
of my wife and Jesse Owens, sitting in 
the stands and crying, and me in that tun- 
nel trying to get something I did not 
have, and 1 think of that scoreboard 
lighting up. 'J . , . O . . . N . . . E 
. . . S. . . 

CONTINUeO 


Anit'ficdfj iwinuner Dehhie Meyer an obvious gold-modal choice. U.S. 
lour-uars-wiih-coxswain crew has a gocifJ but less-recognized chance. 
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THE 

THIRD 

FORCE 

In the Olympics, as in the world, the dom- 
inant forces are the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
One or the other will "win" the Olympics — 
that is, capture the most medals, raise its na- 
tional flag the most times, hear to the point 
of embarrassment the repeated playing of its 
national anthem. Germany — which fields two 
teams this time, one East and one West — will 
be close behind, and other traditionally strong 
nations will follow along. But the Olympics 
are changing. More and more, the so-called 
lesser countries are moving into the Olympic 
spotlight, and others are making an impact in 
events that historically have not been their 
province. Imagine a Colombian threatening 
the European monopoly on cycling medals, 
or an Italian vaulting nearly 17 feet, or a 
Yugoslavian basketball team seriously chal- 
lenging the U.S. Here is a Finn with a world rec- 
ord in weight lifting, Finns run, they don't 
lift weights; no Finn has ever won so much 
as a bronze in Olympic lifting. But there he 
is. The times are changing. The athletes shown 
on these pages are not sure-pop medal win- 
ners — no one is at an Olympics — but they 
are coming on. They matter. Watch for them. 


Mexican army Sergeant fos4 Pedraza Zuniga, 37, 
standing near the Pyramid of the Sun outside Mex- 
ico City, is a threat in the 20- and SO-kilometer 
walks if his unusual stride does not disqualify him. 





M^rid del Pilar Roldar) oi Mexico, daughter 
of a fine fencer and mother of Iwo sons, sev- 
vnth at Rome in 19W. was the only non-Eu- 
ropean in top eight at either Rome or Tokyo. 


Interrupting a pickup soccer game in the 
Slovenian Alps, Yugoslavia's basketball team, 
which upset U.S. Olympians this summer, 
shows muscle it will need to win in Mexico. 
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/rish f/ywe/ght Brendan McCarthy, posing before monument with the 1916 
proclamation of independence, has lost only (wo bouts in last (wo years. 


Sporting pearl earrings as she trains, sturdy world record holder Vera Ni- 
kolic, 19, is (he favor/(e to win dOO-meler gold medal for Yugoslavia. 



Seventh at Tokyo, Finnish Weight Lifter Kaarlo Kangasniemi, holding daugh- 
ter Lecna and son Ari, set middle-heavyweight world record in August. 







New Zealand has never placed in 
the Olympic eights but has high 
hopes for a surprise gold medal 
with this crew, working out on 
the Avon River in Christchurch. 


Bearded. 20-year-old Renato Dio- 
nisi, a member of Italy's Cara- 
binieri, started pole-vaulting in 
his father's vineyard and now. al 
76' 10V4", is one of best in world. 


Nigeria is counting on Light 
Heavyweight Boxer Fatai Ayinla, 
All-Africa silver medalist, and 
Sprinter Ronke Akindele, fastest 
woman runner on the continent. 



Before his shoulder was injured. 
Roar Loeken seemed terlain to 
wit) Norway's first medal in (/iv- 
inft. Now there is serious doubt, 
but Roar will be tryinfi aov'vvav. 


Rapidly improvin^t Keisake 5a- 
waki of lapan moved (o the top 
flight of world distance runners 
this year with excellent times a< 
both ’i.CKH) and W.(KK) meters. 


Colombian Cyclist Martin iCn- 
cbise) Rodriquez, enormously 
popular four-time wmner of the 
Jour of Colombia, will go for 
medals in the pursuit races. 
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wo 
even when 
you forget 
to use it 

Say you forget your deodorant one 
morning. 11 you've been using Mennen 
Speed Stick regularly, don’t worry. 

You’ll still have protection left over from 
yesterday to help you through today. 

Speed Stick’s the deodorant that builds 
protection day after day. With reguiar 
use it actually builds up a resistance to 


odor. Enough to help keep you safe 
even if you're occasionally forgetful. 


M Also available in Dry Lime. The new fragrance from Mennen. 
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FOR MEDALS 
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EVENT 

FAVORITE 

SECOND 

THIRD 

ANALYSIS 

TRACK & FIELD 

100 METERS 

GREENE. U.S.A. 

HINES. U.S.A. 

MILLER. Jamaica 

Greene and Hines should be 1 , 2- or 2. 1 - - in 100 
and Mel Pender could make it a sweep, but Rus- 
sia's Sapeya and the veteran medalists. Figuerola 
(Cuba) and Jerome (Canada), are all dangerous. 
Smith and Carlos dominate the 200: Fray (Jam- 
aica). Questad (U.S.A.) and Roberts (Trinidad) 
are a step or two behind. Barring a foul-up in the 
passing rones. U.S. has a sure win in the relay. 

200 METERS 

SMITH, U.S-A, 

CARLOS. U.S.A. 

BAMBUCK. France 

400 METER RELAY 

U,S.A. 

EAST GERMANY 

FRANCE 

400 METERS 

EVANS. U.S.A. 

JAMES. U.S.A. 

FREEMAN. U.S.A. 

The only runners who appear capable of beating 
the three Americans in the 400 are other Amen- 

1,600-METER RELAY 

U.S.A. 

POLAND 

WEST GERMANY 

Olympics is U.S. in 1,600 relay. The 800. on 
the other hand, is wide open, with potential 
winners from tour continents (Bell and Farrell of 
the U.S.; Kiprugut; Adams, Kemper, Matuschew- 
ski and Fromm of the two Germanics ; Ooubell of 

eOO METERS 

BELL. U.S.A. 

KIPRUGUT, Kenya 

ADAMS, West Germany 

1,500 METERS 

RYUN. U.S.A. 

KEINO. Kenya 

TUMMLER. West Germany 

derud of Sweden and Oe Hertoghe of Belgium are 
among the medal possibilities. 

5,000 METERS 

KEINO, Kenya 

GAMMOUDI. Tunisia 

CLARKE. Australia 

The 10,000 is run first, and altitude may upset 
plans tor doubling up. It Keino and Gammoudi 
go in the 10, either could win, but if they do go 
in the 10, they may not be strong in the five. 
Watch the Russians and Colombia's Mejia in the 

10 and Norpoth (West Germany). Mecser (Hun- 
gary), Zammel (Tunisia), Sawaki (Japan) in the 
nve. Ethiopia's Bikila. recovering from a knee 
ailment, might upset Clayton. Young's strength at 
altitude makes him the steeplechase favorite. 

10.000 METERS 

TEMU. Kenya 

CLARKE. Australia 

HAASE, East Germany 

MARATHON 

CLAYTON, Australia 

BIKILA. Ethiopia 

JOHNSTON, Great Britain 

STEEPLECHASE 

YOUNG. U.S.A. 

KUDINSKY. U.S.S.R. 

KUHA. Finland 

110-METER HURDLES 

DAVENPORT, U.S.A. 

COLEMAN. U.S.A. 

OTTOZ. Italy 

The U.S. may sweep both hurdle events, with 
Hall edging Ottoz in the 110 and Giltins beating 

400 METER HURDLES 

WHITNEY. U.S.A. 

VANDERSTOCK. U.S.A. 

HEMERY. Great Britain 

East Germany and Knoke of Australia are also 
strong in the longer event. 

HIGH JUMP 

CARUTHERS. U.S.A. 

GAVRILOV. U.S.S.R. 

SKVORTSOV. U.S.S.R. 

Caruthers' superb performance in the trials 
established him as the lavorite in the high jump. 
Beamon appears supreme m long jump and old 
Ralph Boston could earn his third Olympic medal. 

LONG JUMP 

BEAMON. U.S.A. 

TER-OVANESYAN. U.S.S.R 

DAVIES, Great Britain 

TRIPLE JUMP 

SANEYEV, U.S.S.R. 

NEUMANN. East Germany 

WALKER. U.S.A. 

year and may be medalist. So might two-time 
winner Schmidt of Poland. Other vaulters lo 
watch include Fennel of U.S.. Alarotu and Mus- 
takan of Finland. Papanicolaou of Greece. 
Btiznetsov of Russia and Dionisi of Italy. 

POLE VAULT 

SEAGREN. U.S.A. 

NORDWIG, East Germany 

D'ENCAUSSE. France 

SHOTPUT 

MATSON. U.S.A. 

WOODS. U.S.A. 

MAGGARD. U.S.A. 

West Germany's Birlenbach and East Germany's 
Hoffmann are threats in the shot. The U.S. could 
go 1, 2. 3, in discus with Carlsen. but Danek ot 
Czechoslovakia is at his best in October, In the 
han mer Theimer of East Germany and Bondar- 
chuk or Kondrashov ot Russia have the best 
chance to keep the 1. 2, 3 finishers at Tokyo 
from repeating, and Burke ot the U.S. cannot be 

DISCUS 

SILVESTER. U.S.A. 

OERTER. U.S.A. 

MILDE. East Germany 

HAMMER 

KLIM. U.S.S.R. 

ZSIVOTZKY. Hungary 

BEYER. West Germany 

JAVELIN 

LUSIS. U.S.S.R. 

KINNUNEN. Finland 

KULCSAR, Hungary 

counted out. U.S. has only a slim chance of in- 
terrupting the European monopoly in the javelin. 





EVENT 

FAVORITE 

SECOND 

THIRD 

ANALYSIS 

DECATHLON 

BENDLIN. West Germany 

TOOMEY, U.S.A. 

AUN, U.S.S.R. 

Toomey. who has $tamir\a to wtn. claims Bendlin 
will take gold or drop out with an injury. 

20-KM. WALK 

AGAPOV, U.S.S.R. 

REIMANN. East Germany 

PEDRAZA. Mexico 

Agapov broke the world record in the 20-km. 
walk this year but altitude may be a factor in 

SO-KM. WALK 

HOHNE. East Germany 

NERMERICH, West Germany 

NIHILL. Great Britain 

Pediazas favoi. East Germans, led by hbhne, 
will be hard to beat in the 50-km. Larry Young of 
the U.S. IS surprisingly good. 

WOMfH 

100 METERS 

TYUS, VJ.S.A. 

BAILES, U.S.A. 

SZEWINSKA, Poland 

Tyus, the defender in the 100 meters, is back to 
her 1964 form but Bailes might beat her. Either 
Burge of Australia or Ferrell of the U.S.A. are 
likely to challenge for third. In the 200 world 
record holder Szewinska (formerly Kirszensiein) 
should win by a couple of yards Cuba's Cobian 
is a medal threat. The U.S. should win the relay. 
Cuba and Britain are medal possibilities. 

200 MHERS 

SZEWINSKA, Poland 

BURGE. Australia 

BAILES, U.S.A. 

400-MnER RELAY 

USA. 

U.S.S,R. 

AUSTRALIA 

400 METERS 

BOARD. Great Britain 

SCOTT. U.S-A. 

BURDA. U.S.S.R. 

Sweden's Wallgren is a possibility in the 400 
meters. So are Keizer of The Netherlands and 

800 METERS 

NIKOLIC. Yugoslavia 

BROWN. U.S.A. 

MANNING. U.S-A. 

Silai ol Rumania in the 800, especially since Man- 
ning seems troubled by altitude. 

80 METER HURDLES 

KILBORN, Australia 

BALZER. East Germany 

KORSAKOVA, U.S.S.R, 

Balzer upset Hilborn in Tokyo but won't this lime 
Watch Russia's Ivleva and China’s Cheng. 

HIGH JUMP 

SCHMIDT. East Germany 

OKOROKOVA, U.S.S.R. 

GUSENBAUER. Austria 

Schmidt is nearly two inches better than her com- 

LONG JUMP 

SZEWINSKA. Poland 

BECKER. West Germany 

BEFTHELSEN. Norway 

world's best long jumper fast year. Shervrood of 
Britain. Rosendahi of West Germany. Wieczorek 

SHOTPUT 

CHIZHOVA, U.S.S.R. 

GUMMEL. last Germany 

60GNAR, Hungary 

could win medals. Shotput favorite Chizhova 
is consistent. In the discus Westermann has re- 

DISCUS 

ILLGEN. East Germany 

WESTERMANN. West German 

SPIELBERG, East Germany 

mg to East Germans makes lllgen the choice. 
The javelin vnll be close. Penes of Rumania. 
Koioska ol West Geimany. Janko of Austria and 
Fuchs of East Germany are all strong. 

JAVELIN 

JAWORSKA, Poland 

NEMETH. Hungary 

FRIEDRICH. U.S.A. 

PENTATHLON 

ROSENDAHL. West Germany 

BECKER. West Germany 

TIKHOMIROVA, U.S.S.R. 

With Britain's Mary Rand retired, Rosendahi 
should win, possibly with a new world record. 

SWIMMING 

100 METER FREESTYLE 

ZORN. U.S.A. 

WALSH, U.S.A. 

SPITZ. U.S.A. 

Schollander. four-time gold medalist at Tokyo, is 
in a class by himself m the 200. but watch Nelson 
(U.S.J.Zorn’scompetilionwilibetougherinthelOO, 
but this $' y Cahfotnm seldom loses. Spitz 
seems certain to finish at least third in the 100, 
but Russia's Ilyichev and France's Rousseu are 
both good. Burton and Echevertfa will wage 
classic duels, though pressed by Hutton in the 

200 METER FREESTYLE 

SCHOLLANOER. U.5.A. 

WENDEN. Australia 

ILYICHEV. U.S.S.R. 

40C-METER FREESTYLE 

BURTON. U.S.A. 

ECHEVERRIA. Mexico 

HUTTON, Canada 

1,500-METER FREESTYL 

• BURTON, U.S.A. 

ECHEVERRIA. Mexico 

KINSELLA, U S A 

more in tune with the altitude. 

lOO-METER 

BREASTSTROKE 

FIOLO. Brazil 

PANKIN, U.S.S.R. 

HENNINGER, East Germany 

Otherwise dominant Americans may not even win 
a medal, unless Merten or Job surprise. Ausira- 

ZOO-MHER 

BREASTSTROKE 

KOSINSKY, U.S.S.R. 

PANKIN. US.S.R. 

flOLO, Brazil 

lia's O'Brien, gold medal winner in '64, will 
have trouble repeating. 
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SECOND 
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100-METER BUTTERFLY 

SPITZ, U.S.A. 

RUSSELL. U.S.A. 

WALES, U.S.A. 

Precocious Spitz, armed with both world records, 
should take cold medals in his speaalities. 

WMETER BUTTERFLY 

SPITZ. U.S.A. 

FERRIS. U.S.A. 

ROBIE, U.S.A. 

Great Britain's Woodroffe will challenje the U.S. 
powerhouse in both events. 

100-METER 

BACKSTROKE 

MATHES. East Germany 

HICKCOX. U.S.A. 

MILLS. U.S.A. 

America's Hickcon is spoiling lor a shot at East 
Germany's Mathes in the 100. but Mathes. world 

200-MnER 

BACKSTROKE 

MATHES. East Germany 

HORSLEY. U.S.A. 

IVEY, U,S.A. 

record holder in both events, will be better 
rested and should prevail. 

200 METER 

INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 

HICKCOX, U.S.A. 

FERRIS. U.S.A. 

BUCKINGHAM. U.S.A. 

Hickcox smashed world records in U.S. trials. 

400 METER 

INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 

HICKCOX, U.S.A. 

HOLTHAUS. West Germany 

BUCKINGHAM. U.S.A. 

sia's Dunayev, former world record-holder in 400. 
or Hall of U.S. may beat him. 

400- METER 

FREESTYLE RELAY 

U.S.A. 

RUSSIA 

AUSTRALIA 

U.S.A.. U.S.A., U.S.A. and it shouldn't be close. 

800-METER 

FREESTYLE RELAY 

U.S.A. 

RUSSIA 

AUSTRALIA 

style team -Zorn, Rerych. Walsh. Schollander 
—swam as a unit for first time and set a world 

400-METER 

MEDLEY RELAY 

U.S.A. 

EAST GERMANY 

RUSSIA 

East Germany in 400 medley. 

SPRINGBOARD DIVE 

RUSSELL. U.S.A. 

HENRY. U.S.A. 

CAGNOnO. Italy 

U.S. and Italy dominate but Mexico, East Ger- 
many. Russia, Poland and Japan all have divers 

PLATFORM DIVE 

DIBIASI, Italy 

RUSSELL, U S.A. 

YOUNG. U.S.A. 

who could upset. Wrightson of the U.S. and 
Dibiasi may surprise in springboard. 

WOMEN 

100-METER FREESTYLE 

PEDERSEN. U.S.A. 

HENNE, U.S.A. 

GUSTAVSON, U.S.A. 

The U.S. may not only win all four freestyle 
golds, it may well sweep all 12 medals. Meyer 

200-MaER FREESTYLE 

MEYER. U S A. 

HENNE. U.S.A. 

BARKMAN. U.S.A. 

IS the world’s premier female swimmer at the 
age of 16. She set world records In three events 

400-METER FREESTYLE 

MEYER, U.S.A. 

GUSTAVSON, U.S.A. 

KRUSE. U.S.A. 

not qualify in 100, where Pedersen is closing in 
on Dawn Fraser's world mark. Hungary's Turoczy 

800-METER FREESTYLE 

MEYER. U.S.A. 

CARETTO, U.S.A. 

KRUSE. U.S.A. 

chance in 400. 

lOO-METER 

BREASTSTROKE 

BALL, U.S.A. 

PROZUMENSHCHIKOVA. 

U.S.S.R. 

WICHMAN. U.S.A. 

Russia's '64 gold medalist, Prozumenshchikova. is 

200 METER 
BREASTSTROKE 

BALL U.S.A. 

PROZUMENSHCHIKOVA. 

U.S.S.R. 

JAMISON, U.S.A. 

trials. Wittke of East Germany, Uruguay's Norbis 
or Australia's Playfair may surprise. 

lOO-METER BUTTERFLY 

KOK, The Netherlands 

DANIEL. U S A. 

SHIELDS, U.S.A. 

Holland's Kok. silver medalist in '64, should win 

200-ME7ER BUnERFLY 

HEWITT. U.S.A. 

KOK. The Netherlands 

DANIEL, U.S.A. 

Daniel's last pace and Hewitt's come-from- 
behind style in 200. Shields is a dark horse. 

lOO-METER 

BACKSTROKE 

TANNER. Canada 

HALL, U.S.A. 

CARON. France 

Ouster of South Africa knocked world record- 
holder Muir out of Olympics. Hall could press 

200-METER 

BACKSTROKE 

WATSON. U.S.A. 

TANNER, Canada 

WATSON, Australia 

Swagerty. U.5., and Ouprez, France, in 100; and 
Atwood, U.S., in 200. 
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Wear-Dated* clothes 
are guaranteed for 
one full year's normal 
wear. If they're not 
as good as our word, 
return them to 
Monsanto with tags 
and sales slips and 
we'll refund your 
money or replace the 
garment. 

Slacks in foreground 
also in plaids and 
browns, olives, blues, 
whiskies. About $.15. 
55% Acrilan* acrylic 
fiber/45% wool. 
Pernsanent press slacks 
in background also in 
whiskies, olives, browns, 
blues, blacks and in 
flannel and reverse twist 
weaves. About $1 1 . 

50% Acrilan* acrylic 
fiber/.^5% rayon/15% 
acetate. Both in sizes 
28-42 in traditional cut 
(Classic), or in 27*38 
in slim cut (Tempo), 



Moauito 


Hubbard Slacks 



from the ordinairy in Olds Delta 88 Royale. 


If you suddenly feel drawn to a 
car this big and beautiful — it’s 
youngmobile thinking at work. 

It means a lower, sportier look; 


a 124-inch wheelbase, for the big- 
car ride lesser cars can’t imitate. 

It means luxury you’re not used 
to. Panoramic windows— no vents. 


Flo-Thru Ventilation so you don’t 
need them. Vinyl roof. Pinstriping. 
Front fender louvers. Rocket 455 
V-8. And they’re all standard. 



_ r NOWBiewING 

{rCUNGMCEILE 

inilNEINei969 


The car with the come-closer look. 


Inside, it’s a Custom Sport Seat 
with folding center armrest. Plus 
room and richness only a big car 
allows. An anti-theft Ignition, 


steering and transmission lock. 
All the new GM safety features, 
of course. You can even order a 
steering wheel that lets you 


squeeze a honk, instantly! 

It’s all there, at your nearest 
Olds dealer's— for little more than 
you'd pay for an ordinary carl 




HED GHESTNIIT 

Jarman's Lustrous NewSkher Puts You Right in Style 


SHOES FOR MEN 


Smarl footnote to >-ouf fall wardrobe: a pair of larman 
"Burnished Chestnut" shoes. This hand-antiqued ni'w 
leather in a rich warm brown makes a handsome accent 
to the popular menswear fabrics of the day, and your 
nearby larman dealer offers it in both traditional an<) 
forward fashion styles you'll appreciate. Get him to pul 
you right in style— and two feet deep in "wear-tested" 
comfort 

CliKkwKf Irom K)»»*r k*1t- I470H, .itxiut SWOO; 14047, 

14 \ «) rtlx>ut * JO IK), 140 < V .livHit SIO rtl. |4(K>J. $1« 00 Av.iil.ibU- 

.It |<irm.iii triim coAM to ciniM Most l.irni.m ^tyl^^ tl'* t«> S2S. 

with pncos slightly hintw’f in tbi* Wost .ind in r<in.ul.i 


lAltMAN SHOE COMPANY • Nashville. • A Divishmi of « 
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EVENT 

FAVORITE 

SECOND 

THIRD 

ANALYSIS 

2oo-Mrr£s 

1 INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 

KOLB. U.S.A, 

PEDERSEN, U.S.A. 

HENNE. U.S.A, 

Kolb, who set two world records in U.S, trials, 
expects to be almost six seconds slower at Mex- 
ico City's altitude- East Germany's Steinbach may 
break up U.S. sweeps. 

400 MaER 

INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 

KOLB, U.S.A. 

PEDERSEN. U.S.A. 

VIOALI, U.S.A. 

400-METER 

FREESTYLE RELAY 

U.S.A. 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

Whoever swims on its relay teams, the U S. is 
so deep and talented that it is odds-on to capture 
two golds East Germany may force its way into 
medal bracket in both events 

400 METER 

MEDLEY RELAY 

U.S.A. 

CANADA 

GREAT BRITAIN 

SPRINGBOARD DIVE 

O'SULLIVAN. U.S.A 

KING, U.S.A. 

POGOZHEVA. U S.S.R. 

Diving is so wide-open that U.S has six possible 
gold medalists and Russia three East Germany's 
veteran KrMmer-Gulbin and Ouchkova of Czech 
oslovakta also are strong. 

PLATFORM DIVE 

PETERSON. U.S.A. 

ALEKSEYEVA. U.S.S.R. 

BUSH, U.S.A. 

BASKETBALL 

U.S.S.R. 

U,S-A. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

For the first time ever the U.S. is not favored to 
win the gold -and may have trouble taking the 
silver. Russia is big and a lot more knowledge- 
able than in 1964. Yugoslavia. Mexico, Puerto 
Rico. Brazil also have best-ever teams. 

BOXING 

(// events) 

U.S.S.R. 

2 gold, 3 silver, 1 bronte 

POLAND 

2 gold, 1 silver. 2 bronze 

ITALY 

2 gold, 1 silver. ] bronze 

Russian boxers do not turn professional. With 
thar veterans, thar aggressive style and iheir 
large number ot southpaws, they should dominate 
again. Four Americans led by Heavywaght Fore- 
man. have outside chance for medals as do 
Aincans and Latin Americans. 

CANOEING 

(7 efents) 

U.S.S.R. 

4 gold, 2 silver 

WEST GERMANY 

1 gold, 1 silver. 2 bronze 

RUMANIA 

1 gold. 1 silver, 1 bronze 

Michigan's Marcia Smoke may pick up medals in 
both the women's kayak singles and pairs but 
U.S. chances elsewhere are slim. Russia is a 
threat in almost every competition. 

CYCLING 

(7 events) 

ITALY 

3 gold. 2 silver. 2 bron^e 

U.S.S.R. 

I gold, 2 Sliver 

WEST GERMANY 

1 gold, 1 Silver, 1 bronze 

The U.S. has not won a cycling event since IS96 
but speedster Jack Simes of Closter. N.J. has an 
outside chance m 1,000-m. time Inal. Europeans 
will dominate, as always, bul Colombia's Cochise 
and Trinidad's Gibbon, the sprint cycling king of 
the Western Hemisphere, could surprise. 

EQUESTRIAN 

{6 events) 

GREAT BRITAIN 

1 g^d. 2 silver. 2 bronre 

WEST GERMANY 

2 gold. 1 silver. 1 bronze 

U.S.A. 

1 gold. I silver. 1 bronze 

U.S. learn is tops m jumping, woefully weak in 
dressage. Russia or Italy could break into top 
triumvirate, and Australia, France and Brazil 
also have good chances (or medals. 

FENCING 

(5 events) 

U.S.S.R. 

6 gold. 2 silver 

HUNGARY 

1 gold, 2 silver, 2 btoi«e 

POLAND 

1 Silver, 1 bcorue 

For the first time in history one country-- 
Russia—could win all the gold. The Russians won 
SIX of eight events at the world championships 
last year aruj they are even stronger now. As for 
the U.S., even a bronze medal in any event would 
be the next thing to a nmracte. 

FIELD HOCKEY 

INDIA 

PAKISTAN 

AUSTRALIA 

Since 1928 India has only lost once in 1960 to 
Pakistan and the team is confident it can win 
again. One upset possibility Kenya, which may 
profit from the Nsirobi-like altitude. 
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EVENT 

FAVORITE 

SECOND 

THIRD 

ANALYSIS 1 

, GYMNASTICS 

] {N events) 

y.s.s.ft. ' 

5 liold. 5 silver. 3 bronze 

JAPAN 

4 gold, 3 silver, 1 bronze 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

2 gold, 3 silver. 1 bronze 

U.S. progress has been steady, but loo slow, 
so it 1 $ likely to be the same old story Russia. 
Japan and CzechosJovaKia carrying oft the 
medals, and not necessarily in that order. East 
German men and women also will challenge. 

, MODERN 
PENTATHLON 

Team- HUNGARY 

Individual Gaiczo (Hungary) 

U.S.S.R. 

Shaparnis (U.S.S.R.) 

EAST GERMANY 

Tbrbk (Hurrgary) 

World champion Baiczo should win the gold, but 
Major Jim Moore of Erie. Pa. could be a dark- 
horse medalist. In the team event U.S. or Swedish 
riders have a chance to slip by East Germany. 

! 

ROWING 

' (7 events) 

EAST GERMANY 

2 gold, 1 Silver. 2 bronze 

U.S.A. 

1 gold. 2 silver, 2 bronze 

USSR, 

1 gold. 2 Silver. 1 bronze 

The US has the potential to win five medals, but 
so do East Germany. Russia. The Netherlands and i 
West Germany. The U.S. pairs ol Hough and 
Johnson have best chance lor gold medal, tol- ; 
lowed by the coxed lours and eights i 

1 SHOOTING 

1 (7 events) 

U.S-A, 

3 gold, 2 silver. 2 bronze 

U.S.S.R, 

1 gold, 2 silver, 3 bronze 

WEST GERMANY 

1 gold, 1 silver, 2 bronze 

With any kind of luck. American sharpshooters, ! 
led by Anderson in free rifle and McMillan in 1 
raoid-fire pistol, will be medalists in all events. 1 
Russian marksmen could be, too. 

SOCCER 

MEXICO 

HUNGARY 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Since the host country always enjoys a otnsider- [ 

able advantage. Mexico should upset defending i 
Olympic champion Hungary and win its first 
soccer medal of any coloi in history. | 

; VOLLEYBALL 

Men: U.S.S.R. 

Womerj JAPAN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

U.SS.R. 

JAPAN 

U.S-A, 

Spirited competition among Russia, Czechoslo- | 
vakia and Japan seems certain to feature men's | 
competition, but once-weak U.S. women may { 
challenge Russia and Japan, thanks to Coach 
Cohen's Spartan and productive training. , 

I WATER POLO 

U.S.S.R. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

HUNGARY 



Starry-eyed U.S. is dreaming of gold, but actually 
has only an outside chance against muscular 
teams ol Russia. Yugoslavia and Hungary. 

WEIGHT LIFTING 

(7 events) 

U.S.S.R. 

3 gold, 4 silver 

POLAND 

2 gold, 2 bronze 

JAPAN 

1 gold. 2 bronze 

Once again all of Russia's lifters should be 
medalists, but U.S. Coach Terpak has hopes for 
his team, espeoally Heavyweights Dube and 
Pickett. They will have Russia's Zhabotinsky to 
beat, but Zhabo supposedly gels dizzy at altitude. 

WRESTLING 

events) 

U,S.S.R- 

J gold. 2 silver. 3 bronze 

IRAN 

2 gold, 3 silver, 3 bronze 

JAPAN 

2 gold. 1 silver, 2 bronze 

Boycott by veteran wrestlers, whose demands 
lor "compensation " were denied, leaves usually 
strong Turkey weak and inexjsetienc^. enhanc- 
ing Russia's hopes for gold. U.S. shooting for 
lourth. behind Iran and Japan. 

YACHTING 

(J events) 

1 

U.S,A. 

2 gold. 1 silver. 1 bronze 

DENMARK 

2 gold 

GREAT BRITAIN 

1 gold, 1 silver 

The U S. team looks best over all, and should 
take the gold in 5.5 and Dragon competition. Den- 
mark will be favored in Finn and Star, and 
England in the Flying Dutchman. 






PEOPLE 


Gyps>‘ Rose left burlesque 
■’because I found something bet- 
ter to do, and almost anything 
is." She is now touring the na- 
tion promoting dog food. The 
product is called Voila Gourmet 
Dog Food, and it features such 
doggy delicacies as beef burgun- 
dy and Irish stew. Miss Lee is 
well qualified for the job. She 
has nine dogs (“three of them 
pregnant"), two peacocks 
named David and Lisa, 30 fan- 
tails, 30 canaries, "several love- 
ly finches," three tanks of gold- 
fish and a whydah. They all live 
with Gypsy in her 27-room "ear- 
ly Gloria Swanson” house. The 
nine dogs, naturally, are Mex- 
ican hairless. "What kind of 
dogs would you expect me to 
have?” Miss Lee asks. 

Jimmy Hahn, senior middle 
guard on Tennessee's football 
team, did not play against Geor- 
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gia last week. The reason was a 
rather odd one. "I had to have 
a grade from a correspondence 
course to be eligible,” Hahn 
mourns. “Thegradeshouldhave 
been a matter of record days 
ago, but the professor who was 
to have scored the lest appar- 
ently was out of town. I wrote 
and wired and called about the 
lest, explaining how important 
it was. Nothing happened." 
Hahn said he could have un- 
derstood the delay if he had been 
a star player— like maybe the 
Tennessee quarterback. He took 
the correspondence course from 
the University of Georgia. 

Jackie Robinson, the former 
Dodger, returned to Brooklyn 
from his Connecticut estate to 
hold a press conference at the 
Black Pearl garage. There he told 
reporters that the Black Panthers 
arc a misunderstood organiza- 
tion whose image has been un- 
fairly tarnished. “Improper re- 
porting,” Robinson declared, 
"has determined that the Black 
Panthers are a militant group, 
while the fact of the matter is 
they are seeking peace.” 

* it has been 27 years since Joe 
Louis' right hand deposited Lou 
Nova in slumberland, but the 
colorful Nova is still dreaming. 
In fact, he is running for Presi- 
dent, on the "Utopian Party" 
ticket, and his "revolutionary 
. . . plan for a better life” is 
every bit as unorthitdox as was 
his training-camp reliance on 
Yoga, under the tutelage of an 
early guru known as Oom the 
Omnipotent. Part of Nova’s 
platform calls for a male and fe- 
male wartime army of profes- 
sional volunteers and foreign 
mercenaries, which would hope- 
fully handle opposing armies 
better than Nova’s "cosmic 
stance" did the Brown Bomber's 
combinations. Also on Nova’s 
platform; a woman vice-presi- 
dent; mammoth monorail net- 


' works; a national lottery; and 
I legalized dog racing in all 50 
' states. "Tocrcatejobsand abol- 
• ish unemployment,” said the 
prophet of Oom but not gloom. 

. According to usually unreliable 
I sources, the Disney Studio has 
a new relative of Donald Duck 
on the drawing boards. The 
character will be a salty sailing- 
boat skipper, and his name is, 
of course, Moby Duck. 

, Fishing for perch in a lonely spot 
I on Lake Geneva, a Swiss angler 
' noticed distress signals from a 
I 45-foot cabin cruiser. Chugging 
I up to the cruiser in his small 
boat, the perch fisherman found 
a craft adapted from Arabian 
Nights. Hanging over the gun- 
wales was a small mob of grim- 
looking, white-robed Arab 
guards. In the middle of the 
deck, embedded in plush cush- 
ions, sal brooding Sheikh Ah- 
med. Emir of Qatar. The Emir 
is a Croesus-rich oil sheik who 
maintains a 20-room summer 
pad on the shores of Lake Ge- 
neva, as well as a sort of em- 
bassy in town whose main func- 
tion is shopping around Europe 
for such items as rare dogs and 
Arabic-speaking jukeboxes. For 
an oil magnate, the Emir had 
a rather embarrassing prob- 
lem: his cruiser had run out of 
gas. 

John C. Pittengcr, freshman 
squash coach at Franklin and 
Marshall, is running for the 
Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives. and he has potent 
help. It seems that "Students for 
Pittcngcr" are sponsoring two 
showings of the film Knute Rock- 
' ne: All American, the proceeds 
I to go to Pitienger’s war chest. 
I One of their advertisements 
I shows Ronald Reagan as George 
Gipp under the slogan "Let's 
Win One for Pittcngcr.” Coach 
Piltenger, who was a Robert 
Kennedy supporter, might nor- 


i mally expect little aid from that 
promotion. But the students 
< have hit upon a fiendish scheme, 
i They expect residents of conser- 
! vative Lancaster, Pa. to flock to 
see Reagan, depositing their cash 
in Pittengcr’s treasury on ihefr 
way in. The Gipper may win 
one for Pitt. 

It isn't likely that Congress will 
finance a rat-control bill this 
year, but Senators Manager Jim 
Lemon is doing his bit to help 
the .situation. At D.C. Stadium 
' recently a huge rat ran across 
the field and headed for the 
Washington dugout, scattering 
everyone but Lemon, who 
I grabbed a bat and smashed the 
rat. With his team in 10th place, 
the unexpected visitor was a 
painful reminder to Lemon of 
how unappealing cellar dwelling 
can be. 

At a screening of the movie ver- 
sion of George Plimpton's Paper 
Lion Actor Alan Alda recalled 
that he was inadvertently 
stomped on in a scrimmage by 
a passci of ponderous football 
players. "For the first time,” 
Alda said, "I know what ath- 
lete’s foot is really like.” 

The hobbies of Hollywood stars 
certainly reflect their screen per- 
sonalities and the types of roles 
they play. There’s tough guy 
Steve McQueen zipping around 
town on his motorcycle; playboy 
James Garner is a regular at the- 
big Grand Prix automobile 
races; and rugged, two-fisted 
John Wayne is a . . . chicken 
flicker? Sorry, Wayne fans, the 
Duke does raise prize poultry 
at his Arizona ranch. But all is 
not tost. He also raises prize 
Hereford cattle, and word is just 
out that one of his yearlings, 
"26 Mischief B-98’’ is his name, 
was judged champion bull at the 
New Mexico Slate Fair. Just 
don’t yell "chicken” at him, or 
i "buU” either. 



Antique' 

limiitdy iditiufli 




THE WATERPROOF 
BOURBON 


Soda, water or ice can't drown Antiques clean, nutty aroma. 
And mixin3 won't dampen the pleasure ol its rich, rare flavor. 
This is bourbon as it was always meant to be! 

ANTIQUE... undiluted pleasure 



Chevrolet introduces 1969. 


There is no joy in the land of 
our coinpetitore today. 

But let us ask you this. 

Should we have made the 1969 
Chevrolet shorter instead of the 
longest ever built? 

Should we have adorned it with 
flashy nicknacks to make it look 


less expensive? 

Should we have not included 
a new 327'Cubic'-inch engine — 
biggest standard V8 in its field? 

Should we not have offered you 
the new washers that clean your 
headlights, the new variable-ratio 
power steering, the liquid tire 


chain you apply to your rear 
wheels at the touch of a button? 

Should we have skipped the 
improvements in the Astro Venti- 
lation system and in the (piielness 
of the ride? 

Some people think we should 
have. Our com{)etitoi*s. 



'69 Impale ('ustam Coupe 



Camaro, “The Hugger.” Look 
at how it all hangs together. No 
tacky gingerbread anywhere. 

The interiors are also more of a 
delight. The ride is quieter and the 
car feels more solid than ever 
before. 

The power range is formidable. 


Standard V8 is 210 hp. There's a 
new one you can order at 255 hp 
that moves on regular fuel. 

SS engines available up to 325 
hp. And for added SS sock, you get 
striping that flanks the nose and 
then charges up the side, special 
hood, power disc brakes and wider 


wheels with wide oval tires to hug 
the road even tighter. 

Go on, other sportsters, gnash 
your gears and look tough. Maybe 



Putting you first, keeps us first. 


'69 Camaro SS Sport Coupe, plus RS equipment 
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The whole idea 
of a man's cologne 
is to start a kind of fire 
in a woman. 


Burley 

starts the kind of fire 
a woman can't put out. 



A NEW FRAGRANCE FROM THE MEN AT OLD SPICE, BURLEY; COLOGNE, AFTER SHAVE AND GIFT SETS. 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Jingle Joints should be judged by his cover 

Ron Sellers, Florida State's fine pass catcher, looks too thin and scatter«limbed, but opponents reveal his true 
value by triple-teaming him. As Maryland found out, even that is often not enough by PAT PUTNAM 


E verybody knew Florida Stale would 
come out throwing. After all. Bill Pe- 
terson. the FSU coach, is a devout church 
member back in Tallahassee and a de- 
voted husband and father, hut doesn't 
he. his critics suggest irreverently, rank 
(he puss just a tad ahead of God and fam- 
ily'? And doesn't he have Ron Sellers, 
the long, lean All-America flanker who 
has caught more passes in two seasons 
than the Gabor sisters have in a couple 
of lifetimes? Shoot, Ciocring didn't send 
the Luftwaffe out to light in the trench- 
es. It came, then, as somewhat of a shock 
last Saturday at College Park to find 
Maryland, truly an underdog, leading 
7-3 and time marching smartly along in 
(he second quarter, and Sellers with only 
one catch because the only other two 
balls thrown to him were still in the 
air and threatening to come down on 
the other side of the Potomac River. 


"tinough of this silly nonscn.se,*' ordered 
Peterson, instantly discarding his plan 
to sneak up on Maryland with a run- 
ning game. "Let us start throwing the 
ball to that skinny fellow out there." 

On the other side, the Terps had fig- 
ured they were ready. Earlier in the week 
Mike Brant, a senior defensive back, had 
said he had been thinking about play- 
ing Sellers all summer. "If we stop him." 
said Blunt, "we can stop anybody. I've 
seen him play a couple of times and 
I've never seen anybody better." At the 
same time. Bob Ward, the Maryland 
coach, was saying that he didn't think 
his troops would triple-team the Flor- 
ida Stale star. That, of course, was Just 
so much pregame smoke. 

What Maryland did was put every- 
body but Spiro T. Agnew on Sellers. 
They played him long and short, inside 
and outside, and they started each play 


by belting him high and low. up and 
down at the line of scrimmage, to the 
legal limits of fi>olhall violence. "Ev- 
erytime 1 liMikcd up I had at least three 
guys on me.*' Sellers said afterward. 

As it turned out. all that coverage of 
Sellers was Maryland's undoing because 
the Scminolcs have many talented re- 
ceivers and now they could run untend- 
ed. and anyway, as Bob Ward said, you 
can pul iliiee defenders on Sellers and 
he's still going to catch the ball. Mid- 
way through the second quarter, after 
Peterson had elected to stop trying to 
-sneak up on Maryland. Sellers swept 
deep into the end 7one. taking most of 
the defense with him. John Pittman 
slipped into the vacuum to catch a six- 
yard touchdown pass from Gary Pajcic. 
Then, a few minutes later. Sellers un- 
tangled his 6' 4*. 189-pouncl frame from 
the two-handed pushes of Linebacker 
COHtlnUKl 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL ronlinufd 


Steve Ciambor. caught a 47-yard pass 
from Pajcic, put a head fake on De- 
fensive Back Bob Haley, who fell down, 
and ran 35 yards more for a 17-7 lead. 
"We were in it until then," said Ward, 
"but after that we were in shock.” 

In all. as Florida State won 24-14, Sell- 
ers caught five passes for 173 yards, was 
interfered with on a sixth, which won 
the Seminoles another 29 yards, and 
watched those other two balls thrown 
him sail high over his head. 

"Somebody was asking me what 
makes you such a great receiver,” Billy 
Cox, FSU’s split end. was saying to Sell- 
ers the day before the Maryland game. 
"1 told them it's because you're so much 
thinner than everybody else they play 
you careful.” 

Sellers laughed. "It will take me two 
years to figure out what that means.” 

“Well, maybe 1 should have said it's 
because everybody is scared you’ll get 
behind them, and they play you scared. 
They stay way behind you, giving you 
all that room to catch the ball,” said 
Cox. 

"I don’t know,” said Sellers. ‘‘I think 
I Just lull people to sleep with my long 
stride. They don't think I'm going as 
fast as I am, then pffTt.” 

People sec Sellers for the first time, 
standing around or warming up, and in- 
variably they arc confused. How could 
this guy be so good? For sure, with his 
long, skinny bowed legs and thin frame, 
he's the most unlikely looking player 
on the field. Sellers can run 50 yards in 
5.5 seconds, but always he looks as 
though at any moment his arms and 
legs will go flying off in entirely dif- 
ferent directions. A Houston defensive 
back nicknamed him "Jingle Joints." 

Last season Fred Pancoast, an assis- 
tant at the University of Florida, watched 
Jim Seymour, the Notre Dame star, and 
he came back with glowing reports. 
"Speed?” asked Norm Carlson, the Flor- 
ida sports information director. 

"Great speed; just great,” said Pan- 
coast. "He's almost as fast as Sellers." 

"Oh,” said Carlson. "His hands?" 

"Fantastic hands,” said Pancoast. 
"In fact, his hands are almost as good 
as Sellers'.” 

Carlson frowned. "Yeah, well, how 
about his moves?” 

' ‘ He's got moves better than any flank- 
er I've ever seen,” said Pancoast, "Ex- 
cept, of course, for Sellers.'’ 

Carlson shook his head. "Are you try- 


ing to tell me Sellers is the greatest flank- 
er you’ve ever seen?" 

"Are you kidding?” said Pancoast. 
"What would ever make you think any- 
thing different?” 

Not too much later Sellers caught sev- 
en passes for 153 yards and one touch- 
down. and FSU beat Florida 21-16. 

"Funny,” Sellers says, "but if I hadn't 
been so thin I probably would have gone 
to college on a basketball scholarship. 
But people kept telling me I was too 
light to play football; that I'd get killed. 
It made me mad and I decided I'd show 
everybody. And so when FSU offered 
me a football scholarship. I took it." 

And then, but for the grace of mod- 
em Xerography, FSU would have lost 
Sellers before his first day in school. 
Florida State had recruited nine boys 
from Sellers' hometown of Jacksonville, 


but when the grants-in-aid were mailed 
to recruiter John Grincr for signatures 
there were only eight. There was none 
for Sellers. 

Griner got on the telephone with Pe- 
terson. "Hey. you forgot to send one 
for Sellers.’' 

"We didn't forget,” said Peterson. 
"That's all we have. Tell the boy we're 
sorry.” 

"I can't do that,” said Griner. "1 
promised him. I gave my word." 

Peterson sighed. "O.K. Tell you what, 
Go find one of those Xerox machines 
and have a copy made of one of those 
other grants. Tell him he can sign an orig- 
inal when he gets here.” 

Sellers enjoys telling the story. "And 
you know." he says, "they never did let 
me sign an original? I don't even think 
I belong in school." 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 



3. 


PURDUE (1-0) 
NOTRE DAME (1-0) 
.NEBRASKA (2-0) 


College football’s first big week of 1968 was 
one of its wildest olfensive displays in years. 
Not only did major college teams roll to to- 
tals like48-3, 55-7 and63-7 over significant— 
or what was thought to have been significant 
— competition, but there were some stimulat- 
ing lies, such as 35-35 and 20-20. It was, from 
coast to coa.<it, a much better day for those 
who like to run with a football than for 
those who like to knock them down. 

The most notewonhy case in point was 
that of Notre Dame. The SU heat in the 
South Bend stadium was almost as oppres- 
sive as the clamor that greets visiting teams, 
but Coach Ara Parseghian was more con- 
cerned about his defense than the heat. Ever 
since last spring he has been proclaiming 
its youth and inexperience, and it seemed 
that maybe he was right when Oklahoma 
jumped into a 14-7 lead in the first quarter. 
Then, on the first play of the second quar- 
ter, the Sooners recovered a Notre Dame 
fumble on the Irish 20-yard line. “I thought 
we were in for it,” said Parseghian later, 
"but when we got the ball back we took 
charge. That was the turning point.” 

What really turned the game around, how- 
ever, was the fact that the Irish defense 
proved to be much better than Parseghian 
expected. For the next 30 minutes it held 
well-regarded Oklahoma to a single first 
down. Meanwhile, Notre Dame finally got 


around to establishing the ball-control game 
that Ara had planned. With 240-pouQd 
Tackle George Kunz leading the offensive 
charge against the smaller Oklahoma line- 
men, Fullback Jeff Zimmerman and Half- 
back Bob Gladieux took turns chewing up 
huge yardage. Quarterback Terry Hanratty, 
who completed 18 of 27 passes for 202 yards, 
repeatedly found his favorite target, Jim Sey- 
mour, and he passed to him for two touch- 
downs. Then Gladieux boomed over for 
his second and third scores. When it was 
all over, Notre Dame had piled up 35 first 
downs. 571 yards rushing and passing, had 
a 45-21 win over a good team and had alert- 
ed future foes to the Irish muscle. 

But Notre Dame cannot afford the luxury 
of getting behind again next Saturday when 
Purdue comes to South Bend. The Boiler- 
makers were not exactly overwhelming in (he 
first half against Virginia, but a tough de- 
fense, Jed by Middle Guard Chuck Kyle, 
saved them from being acutely embarrassed. 
Once Quarterback Mike Phipps found the 
range with his passes, beating the Cavaliers 
44-6 wa.s easy, even with Leroy Keyes play- 
ing part-time because of a minor back injury. 
Keyes scored only once and passed for an- 
other touchdown, but he will be ready for 
Notre Dame. "I'd pay to see that game, ’ 
he said. 

Thegrass was up to the ankles and the rain 
was blowing down from the tops of the 
smoke stacks and grain elevators and into 
Minnesota's Memorial Stadium where the 
Gophers have in years past thwarted the likes 
of Red Grange and Tom Harmon, A very 


good place for defending national champion 
use and O.J. Simpson to be opening the 
season, correct? And how: Simpson fumbled 
on his first carry, setting up a Gopher touch- 
down, and big. tough Minnesota took a 10-0 
lead into the second quarter, as USC Coach 
John McKay said to himself. "Here’s where 
we see how the heart beats.” It slowly beat 
just fine, although it stopped one more tienc 
in the fourth quarter when Minnesota 
dredged up an old sandlot trick an across- 
the-field lateral —for an 83-yard touchdown 
play to go ahead, 20^16. Between, and after, 
all of this, O.J. got stronger and faster, as he 
always does. He had his best day ever. If he 
had produced anything less, USC would 
probably not have escaped with its hard- 
earned 29-20 victory. 

If Simpson was up to his old form, so 
was madcap Indiana. It seemed the Hoo- 
siers were about to run out of luck when Bay- 
lor’s Terry Cozbo kicked a 30-yard field 
goal with 1 :30 to play to put the Bears 
ahead 36-34. But Quarterback Harry Gon- 
so, who had already thrown two touchdown 
passes to Jade Butcher and was to com- 
plete 13 of 14, took Indiana 80 yards and 
scored on a three-yard run with 1 8 seconds 
to go to win for the Hoosiers 40-36. 

The biggest Big Ten surprise occurred in 
Iowa City where Iowa, showing off some able 
sophomores, upset Oregon State 21-20. 
Sophomore Tailback Dennis Green’s nine- 
yard run and Marcos Melendez's third 
straight extra-point kick in the last quarter 
did it for the reviving Haw keyes. The Beavers 
were hurt by the loss of Quarterback Steve 
Preece, the manipulator of OSU's beautifully 
timed multiple offense, when he dislocated a 
shoulder in the third quarter. "I’m not going 
to alibi,” said OSU Coach Dee Andros. 
"No man in America makes an entire foot- 
ball team” (a point that O.J. Simpson 
could contest). 

There were no surprises, though, in Cham- 
paign and Ann Arbor. Kansas, looking even 
stronger than its boosters thought possible, 
overwhelmed Illinois 47-7 while California, 
which has come through its racial problems 
of last spring with the highest possible mo- 
rale, is no longer a Pacific Eight patsy. Cal, 
with Tailback Gary Fowler scoring three 
times, took the Wolverines 21-7 in a 2:40 
game that seemed for Michigan fans to be 
as long as a Hubert Humphrey speech - 
the new rule that stops the clock after a 
fir»t down helped add 20 minutes to nor- 
mal playing time. Michigan State survived 
ugiinst Syracuse 14-10, but neither enhanced 
its reputation. With the Orange leading 10- 
7 in the last quarter, MSU Quarterback 
Bill Fcraco went back to pass, slipped, re- 
covered and decided he had better run. The 
Syracuse linemen, caught in a pass rush. 
CQuId not get to him as he went eight yards 
for the winning touchdown. 

What Nebraska Coach Btib Devancy likes 


is to have two quarterbacks of almost equal 
ability. Who doesn’t, but Devancy appar- 
ently has them this year, Senior Ernie Sig- 
ler. who beat out tall Frank Patrick, last 
season’s sophomore starter, got the Huskers 
off to ^7-0 lead against Utah and then Pat- 
rick came in to finish off the Utes 31-0. Sig- 
ler completed eight of 12 pa.sscs for 165 
yards, while Patrick was nine for 18 for 
122 yards in a game played before 65.424, 
the second largest crowd in Nebraska hiv 
tory. The figure does not include the Ne- 
braska team, which would have swelled the 
total notably: the Huskers suited up 91 play- 
ers for the game. 

There also was some joy for at least one 
Big Eight have-not. Kansas State dedicated 
its new SI. 6 million stadium by beating Col- 
orado State 21-0. 

). PENN STATE (1-0) 

EAST 2. ARMY (l-O) 

3. SYRACUSE (0-1) 

The day before the Navy game, Penn Slate 
Coach Joe Patemo was worried about his 
offense, with reason. “Right now, we can't 
run two plays in a row without busting one,” 
complained Paterno. When State took the 
field against the Middies the offense, led by 
Halfback Charlie Pittman, who rushed for 
112 yards, including a 57-yard touchdown 
run, was adequate enough, but it would not 
be looked at twice with the Penn State de- 
fense on display. While Ends Lincoln Lippin- 
cott and Frank Spaziani and Tackles Mike 
Reid and Steve Smear look turns leading a 
rush on Mike McNallen. Navy’s poor rookie 
quarterback, the defense intercepted five 
passes, recovered four Middle fumbles and 
held Navy to seven yards rushing. It also had 
a hand in three of the Lions’ scores: a fumble 
recovery set up an early field goal, Rovcrback 
Pete Johnson ran back an interception 28 
yards and Halfback Paul Johnson, after play- 
ing you-catch-it-buddy with teammate Den- 
nis Onkotz on a Navy punt, relumed it 52 
yards. All of this added up to a 31-6 Penn 
Slate win. 

Maybe the 1968 Army-C’itadcl game will 
not go down in history as the greatest ever 
plaved. but it is rishi now for Billy Hunter, 


mm OF THE WEEK 

THE BACKi O-J- Simpson of USC gained 236 
yards rushing, caughi six passes for 57 yards, 
returned kicks for 72 yards and scored four 
times, twice in the fourth quarter, as the Tro- 
jans battled from behind to defeat Minnesota. 

THE LINEMAN: Gene Hucy. a split end on of- 
fense who doubles as a halfback on defense, 
was superb as both. He caught seven passes 
for 86 yards and two TDs and made four unas- 
sisted tackles for Wyoming against Utah Stale. 


the Cadets’ sophomore halfback. The first 
time Hunter touched the ball he took a 
punt on his own 10-yard line, head-faked 
once or twice and ran 90 yards for a touch- 
down. After that, life was all downhill for 
the visiting Bulldogs. Army Fullback Char- 
lie Jarvis pounded them unmercifully. Quar- 
terback Steve Lindell and Tight End Gary 
Steele teamed up on some pretty pass plays 
and Army won easily, 34-14. 

Mid- American Conference rivals know all 
about Roland Moss, Toledo’s 6' 3', 215- 
pound halfback. So do the pro scouts. And 
now Moss has made his impression on Vil- 
lanova, too. by running for three touch- 
downs and passing for a fourth as the Rock- 
ets coasted to a 45-21 win. It was their ] Ith 
straight, the longest major-college winning 
streak in the nation. 

For a while. Rutgers Coach John Bate- 
man must have thought he was witnessing 
the game his school played against Prince- 
ton 99 years ago — college fooibaU's begin- 
ning- -as his Scarlet Knights bumbled and 
fumbled all over Rutgers Stadium. But even- 
tually Halfback Bryant Mitchell began run- 
ning, Quarterback Bruce Van Ness straight- 
ened out his passes and Rutgers trounced 
Lafayette in up-to-date fashion 37-7. Col- 
gate. too, started slowly, but once the Red 
Raiders got the knack of running on Bos- 
ton University’s new AstroTurf, they rolled 
to a 28-0 romp on the rug. 

I. TEXAS (O-O-l) 

SOUTHWEST 

3. TEXAS ARM (O-I) 

Darrell Royal of Texas had reason to be op- 
timistic on the eve of the Longhorns* open- 
er against Houston. After all, everybody 
knew that he had one of the most potent 
backfields extant. What everybody suppos- 
edly did not know, however, was that Royal 
had also come up with a different offensive 
formation, one so new he hadn't had time 
to name it. The what’s-its-namc alignment 
moved Fullback Steve Worstcr midway be- 
tween the halfbacks and much closer than 
usual to Quarterback Bill Bradley, thus set- 
ting up all kinds of spinning, handoff plays. 

So there was Royal, happily cuddling his 
secret at a cocktail party the night before 
the game, when a Houston radio announcer 
sidled up to him and said. "I hear you’re 
going to have your fullback lined up pretty 
close to your quarterback.” But (he "sur- 
prise” offense still worked well enough, 
springing Longhorn runners for 297 yards, 
159 of them by Chris Gilbert. Alas, Nol-so- 
Super Bill Bradley completed just one of 
seven passes and had three intercepted. 
Meanwhile, Houston was giving the Texas 
defense fits, especially Paul Gipson, who 
gained 173 yards rushing and scored three 
times, once on a 66-yard sprint. To salvage 
a 20-20 tie Texas had to stop the Cougars 
fonilnued 
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twice in ihc fourth quarter, first on the two- 
yartl line, then one foot from the goal. 

There was no secret about the offense to 
be used again.s( Okfahoma State b> Frank 
Broyles of Arkansas. He wa.s turning over 
a new pro-type attack to sophomore Quar- 
terback Bill Montgomery and sure enough 
the Ra/orbacks came out passing, with 
Montgomery finding his receivers with 10 
of his first 25. But the Razorbacks trailed 
at halftime I5 -.f, so back into use came a no- 
nonsense 1965-siylc 1-formation running 
game. From there on it wasn’t fancy, but 
David Dickey, Bill Burnett and Russell C jdy 
ran through the Cowboys, and with help 
from Montgomery , who made good on five 
of six second-half passes, Arkansas scored 
four times in 18 minutes fpr a 32-15 win. 

Jim O’Brien, who earlier had kicked a 47- 
yard field goal, scored on a 53-yard pass 
from Greg Cook to give Missouri Valley 
underdog Cincinnati a 10-10 tic against the 
Southwest Conference's Texas Tech. 

Three touchdowns by Paul White helped 
Tcxas-El Paso to defeat New Mexico 44- 15 
in its first game as a member of the West- 
ern Athletic Conference. The first two times 
that New Mexico State had the ball Half- 
back Ron James scored on runs of 25 and 
43 yards against North Texas State, but 
then the Eagles regrouped. Steve Ramsey, 
who led the nation in touchdown passes 
last year, came through with three of them 
and North Texas took the game 47-20. 

1. ALABAMA (l-O) 

2. FLORIDA (1-0) 

3. TENNESSEE (0-0-1) 

CIcmson Coach Frank Howard likes noth- 
ing better than a belly laugh except, per- 
haps, getting olf a funny line so that other 
folks can have a belly laugh. Well, no one 
was laughing after CTcmson’s 2(3-20 tie with 
Wake Forest, least of all Howard, who. with 
less than three minutes to play and his team 
trailing 20-19, disdained going for a two- 
point conversion and a possible win. Af- 
terward Howard beat his critics to that old- 
est of coaches' cliches; "A lie is like kiss- 
ing your sister." But he spruced it up a bit 
by adding: "All I cun say is that I had a 
mighty pretty sister uxlay ." 

It wa.s clear, though, that Howard was 
fit to be tied. His favorite line during the 
otT season had to do with his defense, w hich 
he called "the best I have ever had in 38 
y ears at CIcmson." Fortunately for Howard, 
his offense was more ctfcciive. with Scut- 
buck Buddy Gore flitting for 98 yards and 
(Quarterback Charley Waters for 87 more. 
This alone might have been sufficient to pro- 
duce a victory had it not been for the feats 
of Deacon Quarterback Freddie Summers, 
who hit on seven of his last 12 passes, ran 
for 69 yards and scored twice. 

1 n two other ACC games, Duke and North 


Carolina State both scored twice in the first 
period, the Blue Devils hanging on fora 14-7 
upset over South Carolina and the Wolfpack 
beating North Carolina 38 6. .Sophomore 
Quarterback Leo Hart of the Blue Devils 
completed 1 6 of 26 passes for 2 1 4 yards and 
Linebacker Dick Biddle made 25 individual 
tackles, twice stopping the GamccvKks on 
fourth-and-lcss-than-u-yard plays inside the 
Duke 20. Chapel Hill. N.C. is suffering its 
worst drought in 14 years, and the football 
bulfs there arc no better olf than the weather 
watchers, for the far Heels don't have much 
but • pirit. This was obvious within two min- 
utes after the opening kickoff, all the lime it 
took the Wolfpack to score twice. 

Nothing was going right for Florida— a 
21-point favorite over the Air Force in its 
new 46,0(X)-seal Tampa Stadium. Coach Ray 
Graves did not mind that 52.626 people 
somehow got into the stadium, but he was 
upset by their noisiness, which he said con- 
fused his offensive linemen and kept his 
team from calling automatics. What is more, 
the scoreboard clock did not function, gusty 
w inds nullified the Gator passing game and. 
worst of all, Curtis Martin of the Falcons ran 
back the opening kickoff 98 yards for a TD. 
IX’spiic such frustrations, the Gators won 
23-20, (hanks to an Air Force fumble. 

Southeastern Conference teams had mixed 
results against interseclional foes, with most 
of the triumphs being overshadowed by lack- 
luster performances that raised the question 
of w hethcr the SEC is going to be the nation's 
toughest conference this year. Alabama held 
VPl runners to minus-17 yards and surren- 
dered just 68 on passes, but its offense was 
more makeshift than shifty in a 14-7 victory. 
The Tide's w inning score came when George 
{ Lone ) Ranager caught a tipped pass and ran 
65 yards. Said Alabama's Bear Bryant; “We 
won, but we didn't beat 'em." 

Much the same could be said of Mis- 
sissippi's 21-7 victory over Memphis Stale, 
■fhe Rebels trailed 7-0 and highly touted 
Quarterback Archie .Manning had not 
moved the team in the first half. Given bet- 
ter field position in the second half, how- 
ever. Manning produced. In less than (wo 
and a half minutes of the third quarter he 
passed for two touchdowns, one of which 
he set up with a 44-yard run. 

There were only three seniors on the Ken- 
tucky defensive unit that held Missouri four 
times inside the 20 and preserved a 12-6 
win which, at least in part, was made pos- 
sible by the Tigers' failure to convert field 
goals from the I0, 15 and 22. Auburn and 
M ivsissippi State both lust to nonconfcrcnce 
opponents. Sophomore Chuck Hixson 
passed for three TDs and scored two him- 
self as SMU dumped fumbling Auburn 37- 
28. Louisiana Tech, a small-college team, 
beat Mississippi State 20 13 as Tcro' Brad- 
shaw threw a fourth-quarter 37-yard touch- 
down pass to Tommy Spinks. 



Miami, which was supposed to have an 
Orange Bowlful of runners and no quar- 
terback. found that Quarterback David 
Olivo wav Its best weapon in a 28-7 victory 
over Northwestern. He completed 18 of 26 
attempts seven of them to David Katina. 
For Georgia Tech the passer turned out to 
be Larry Gixid. who finished olf TCU 17-7 
by connecting on 18 of 25. 

ISI 

3. ARIZONA STATE (1-0) 

One night last week UCLA Coach Tommy 
Proihro was engaged m his favorite form 
of escapism chess. Football, though, wa-s 
far from forgotten. "How we go depends 
to a great extent on how whole we can 
keep Bill Bolden." he told a friend. Bol- 
den, a 6' 3', 207-pound Junior who is re- 
puted to be a better long passer than Gary 
Beban. remained whole for 17 minutes and 
51 seconds against I'lit. That was long 
enough for him to throw a 53-yard touch- 
down pass and to pick up 32 yards in five 
carries. His last run was good for three 
yards and a touchdown, but it was a costly 
score. Bolden was bowled over, landed on 
his right shoulder and had to be led from 
the field. Enter one James Michael Nader, 
who is more noted for being the nephew of 
Janice Rule and Ben Gazzara than for be- 
ing a UCLA quarterback. In the grand Hol- 
lywood tradition, he pul on a show worthy 
of an Oscar, completing 13 of 24 passes, 
four of them for touchdowns, as the Bruins 
romped over Pitt 63- 7. 

"They ought to put up a statue for the 
timer and give him the game ball." com- 
plained Rice Coach Bo Hagan after Wash- 
ington got off seven plays in II seconds to 
get a 35-35 tic on its new AstroTurf field, 
and Hagan may have had a point. Not only 
did Washington have to run otT its plays in 
spilt seconds, it needed every one of them 
to reach the point where Ron N'oJbrechl 
could kick a 51-yurd field goal at the gun. 

Stanford scored the first four times it had 
the ball as Quarterback Jim Plunkett hit 
on I Oof 13 passes and led his team to a 68- 
20 win against San Jose State. Ihis was to 
be a down year for Colorado, which has 
lost some of Its otTensivc punch, but at- 
tacking by land (208 yards) and air (14 of 
22 for 122 yards), the ButTalocs kept Or- 
egon off balance and won 28-7. 

Wyoming, scoring in dratnuiic bursts, beat 
Utah State 48-3. At one point the Cowboys 
broke loose for three touchdowns within 34 
seconds and later got two within nine sec- 
onds, "They have the greatest array of run- 
ning backs in America.” said Wisconsin's 
John Coatta after a 55-7 loss to Arizona 
.State. The backs who gained 364 yards— 
included Larry W'allon, who scored three 
times, and J. D. Hilt. end 
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The om thing no other life insurance 
company can offer your family is 
a Mass Mutual agent. 


What can he offer you? 

Himself. He’s unusually good at his 
job. Four times as many Mass Mutual 
agents as the industry average hold 
the Chartered Life Underwriter desig- 
nation, granted after up to five years 
of intensive study. Six times as many 
belong to the Million Dollar Round 
Table, recognition of superior perform- 
ance. Four times as many have won the 


industry's National Quality Award for 
continuing service to policyholders. 

And his company. Mass Mutual 
agents are backed by an industry 
leader, one of the 10 largest life 
insurance companies. Nobody offers 
sounder yet more progressive coverage. 
Nobody consistently earns a higher yield 
on investments, which means lower 
cost to you. 


We could go on. But we think you 
get the point- If your family is belter 
than average — - in your present living 
standard or in your goals and 
aspirations — you deserve a better- 
than-average insurance program. 
Designed by a Mass Mutual agent. 

Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company A 
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At the PGA Team Championship in Oklahoma City the two kings got ali 
the chuckles but Bobby Nichols and George Archer won the money 


The Palmer-Nicklaus laugh-in 


T Ik' national doubles chumpionsliip 
of golf, held at Oklahoma City last 
week under the name of — pick one — 
the PCiA Team Championship, the APCi 
Classic, the Who Invitational, all of the 
above, was chock full of scenes which 
arc perfectly familiar on Saturday af- 
ternoons at your ItKal club and yet en- 
tirely foreign to the normal prvKedure 
of the weekly professional lour. 

AJJ ihose famous players, ibivse SJOO,- 
0()0 guys, were out there and they were 
picking up after they had driven into 
the rough. Or they were ramming little 
putts way past the hole in disgust at miss- 
ing longer putts. Or thev were aban- 
doning all caution and sw ingmg like wild 
men on practically every shot, They were 
talking over club selection, discussing 
how to hit out of bad lies, looking over 
putts together and get this- helping 
each other. Hig-monc) pro golfers were 
actually helping each other. 

But these things have always been a 
part of successful team play and were 
not really as much of a surprise as they 
seemed at first glance. The tournament 
disproved what any reasonable man 
thought to be a solid, unassailable 


theory: that any time you get a bunch 
of golf teams together for a best-ball, 
the team of guys named Palmer and 
Nicklaus are going to win in a breeze. 
Right? 

Wrong. George Archer and Bobby 
Nichols won. and they had to break 
out of a closely bunched pack of some 
of the most anonymous teams in Amer- 
ica on Sunday afternoon at Quail Creek 
Country Club to .shoot a 65 and take 
the championship by two shots. 

The Archer-Nichols victory climaxed 
a week of spectacular play in the wind 
(gusts reached 35 mph at times and aver- 
aged around 20 mph through the tour- 
nament) in what has become, for pla>- 
ers and spectators alike, one of the most 
entertaining tournament.s on the sched- 
ule. Until two weeks ago, however, no 
one was sure if I’almer and Nicklaus 
would play togclherat the four-ball. In 
May the tournament committee had vot- 
ed that, due to changes in “format and 
site ■■ the tournament was not the same 
as before, so that Palmer and Nicklaus 
would not have to defend. The orga- 
nization feud had strained relations be- 
tween the two men. It was rumored that 


Jack wanted to play with Tom W'cis- 
kopf instead of Palmer and that Amie 
would play with Dave Marr. Then— 
whether through intermediaries or as a 
show of strength and unity or w hat— the 
two kings tinally managed to get together 
for their title defense. 

Although they started well with a 64 
the lirst da>. Palmer and Nicklaus fell 
back on the second round and were nev- 
er really in contention. Nonetheless, they 
provided onlookers with some of the 
best moments of the tournament, espe- 
cially in their press conference after their 
72 the second day. 

"We were miserable, both of us," said 
Arnic. "We must have covered enough 
territoiy to build another 36 holes" (big 
laugh from press). 

“Apiece." said Jack (smaller laugh). 

“On 16 [a par-3] wc were both in the 
sand," said Palmer. 

Silence. 

“But I was better. I was in there in 
two. Am,” said Nicklaus. 

"Yeah, you had it practically teed up 
in there," said Palmer. 

“1 wasn't worried. 1 knew my part- 
ner would get It down in four," said 
Nicklaus. 

“Now you boys know why we call 
this Quail Creek." said one home-town 
reporter. 

“Wc didn't see any quail, but we sure 
saw a lot of creek," said Nicklaus. 

"Where wc were, wc could have hunt- 
ed quail.” said Palmer. 

“On 17 1 was in the rough and Jack 
was in the ditch.” said Palmer. “I hit 
my third in the trap, my fourth lipped 
the cup and 1 made five. And Jack [who 
had picked up] was rooting for me all 
the way" (biggest laugh 1. 

Pairing Palmer with Nicklaus is ob- 
viou.sly a natural: super on super. But 
other teams are joined by different meth- 
ods, and the makeup of the various pair- 
ings has always been one of the most 
interesting aspects of the team cham- 
pionship. This year was certainly no 
exception. 

Normallv. players get together out of 
close friendship and compatibility. Oth- 
ers combine for business purposes or be- 
cause tlteir games meld and comple- 
ment each other. The players enjoy this 
type of tournament because it i.s a 
welcome break from their weekly grind 
of individual play, an event where the 
pressure is lessened because it is shared 
with a partner and one where they 
^onttnutd 
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GOLF eofitlnufd 


can relax and have fun on (he course. 

At Quail Creek there were the Tex- 
ans. Don January and Miller Barber; 
the Oklahomans, Labron Harris and Bob 
l^ickson; the old. Sam Snead and Gard- 
ner Dickinson; the rtew. Bob Murphy 
and Bob Smith; and the old and the 
new, Roberto DeVicenzo. 45. of Argen- 
tina. and Bobby Cole. 20. of South Af- 
rica. There were also Gay Brewer and 
Billy Casper, two fine putters who had 
played together in the Ryder Cup match- 
es last October: good buddies. Nichols 
and Archer; Lee Trevino and Homero 
Blancas, the Alamo entry; and a bunch 
of brothers; the Heberts and the Cu- 
pits. the Jacobses, the Lot/cs and (he 
Hills. 

The last fraternal team Dave and 
Mike Hill, two slender, dark-haired pros 
from Jackson, Mich. — dominated the 
tournament through the first two rounds. 
On Thursday they shot a brilliant 62 at 
the Twin Hills course, evoking the nor- 
mal run of awful jokes -you know, twin 
Hills at Twin Hills— and followed that 
up with a 65 at Quail Creek. 

The knack of four-ball is to play well 
while your partner is faltering and vice- 
versa. Up to that point the Hills had. 
as the pros say, been "ham 'n' eggin' 
It" marvelously. Dave, the better known 
of the two, had six birds and an eagle 
in the first round, while Mike, a 29-ycar- 
old rookie who has had two second- 
place finishes on the tour this summer, 
holed five birdies on the second day, 
On Saturday, however, the two stag- 
gered. and four teams passed them, teams 
made up of names right oui of a phone 
book. t)alc Douglass and rookie Hale 
Irwin, two former University of Col- 
orado heroes and winners of the Na- 
tional Pro-Am tournament last year, 
stood tied at 17 under par with Rives 
McBcc and Monty Kascr. roommates 
on the lour who. though vast strangers 
to most golf followers, own between 
them one national public links title < Ku- 
scr) and the U.S, Open 18-hole scoring 
record (a 64 by McBee tn 1966). 

But on Sunday, before the inevitable 
shouts of "Hale Who?" and "Rives 
What?" could get up a good head of 
steam, the two mystery teams were gone, 
caught up along with everybody else in 
the furious rush of Archer and Nichols. 
Afterward neither winner was as funny 
as Palmer or Nicklaus, but with S20.000 
each in their pockets they really didn't 
have to be. sno 
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HARNESS RACING /Pa/ Ryan 


One-half of a Jug horse beats one airplane 

So It appears to Pilot Louis Mancuso, who made the swap that turned him Into an owner of a classic colt, and 
to Billy Haughton, who drove Rum Customer and became a mllllon-dollar winner for the third time in his career 


\A/hcn the f'cderal Depository Bank- 
’ ’ mg Company on North Sandusky 
Street in l>clawarc. Ohio closed some 
years ago. a saloon took over the Par- 
thenon-like building and hung a neon 
jug out in front of the columns. No one 
in this staunchly Methodist tosvn seemed 
to mind, probably because in Delaware 
The l.itilc Brown Jug — the horse race— 
is an annual highlight of the county fair 
and a sporting event that receives na- 
tional attention. Each year SI million 
worth of horses come to Delaware for 
the week's Grand Circuit racing, and 
on Jug Day the big-city drivers, with 
llashy diamond rings, fly into the local 
airport in chartered planes. They arc 
there because of the traditions of har- 
ness racing, sentiment for its country 
heritage and the SIOO.OOO purse that 
goes with that old Brown Jug these days. 


Last week’s classic drew 17 3-year- 
old pacers from as far away as Quebec, 
and the held was split into two divi- 
sions. the hrsi four hnishers in each di- 
vision returning to race off for the top 
prize. Colts trained by Billy Haughton — 
Rum Customer and Bye and Large— 
were favored. Haughton chose to drive 
Rum Customer, leaving his stablemate 
to George Sholty. but there is little dif- 
ference between the two pacers. Early 
in his 2-year-old season Rum Customer 
appeared the better but then he lost his 
form, and Owner Lloyd Lloyds, a man- 
ufacturer of women’seoaisforj. C. Pen- 
ney and Scars, Roebuck, decided to sell 
half of him. Actually, Lloyds swapped 
50' ; of the 2-year-old for a 2-yeaf-old 
airplane, a twin-engine Skymaslcr. that 
was worth about 540.000. Louis .Man- 
cuso. Haughlon's pilot for many years. 


was looking for a racehorse, and Lloyds, 
at the time, was looking for an airplane. 
So the deal was struck. Horsepower for 
horsepower. Lloyds appeared to have 
the better of the bargain, but by Jug 
time one had to wonder. In five months 
Rum Customer had won 10 races and 
S121.997, been in the money in 17 of 
his 18 starts and raced faster than any 
pacer this year, going the mile in 1:56 
at Indianapwlis. However, the colt caught 
a virus ten days before the Jug and had 
only one testing workout in preparation. 

B>e and Large had been sick with 
the same virus but recovered to win the 
Jug Trial handily on the Thursday be- 
fore shipping to Delaware. Bye and 
Large has the high, unnatural gait of a 
drum major, but he can wheel deftly 
around half-mile tracks like the one at 
the Jug. and he came close to a world 
record on such a track last July. 

Challenging the favorites was Meadow 
Brick, a colt who supposedly suffered a 
heart attack last February in Florida 
and later in the spring was reported to 
have died. But he was back on the race- 
track in August, and the story then was 
that he had had a transplant. "The scar 
has healed up real good," the boys 
around Delvin .Miller’.s barn .say as they 
curry the colt’s chest. Meadow Brick 
did indeed have heart trouble but not 
enough to call in Dr. Christiaan Bar- 
nard. After a seizure in Florida the colt 
spent six weeks in the University of Penn- 
sylvania equine hospital. Cardiograms 
were taken, and when he recovered he 
was sent to the farm to rest. Uneasy in- 
surance men with stethoscopes hovered 
around until Miller canceled the life in- 
surance policy on the colt and began 
treating him like an animal again. Mead- 
ow Brick was hardly seasoned enough 
to defeat Haughton’s entry at Delaware 
but he had tinished stoutly in the Jug 
Trial and figured to improve. 

Then there was Nevcle Romeo, a S55.- 
000 yearling and half brother to pacing 



LOOKING BACK AT RUM'S RIVALS. HAUGHTON BREEZES HOME IN THE DECIDING HEAT 


champions of 1966 and 1967. Romeo 
Hanover and Romulus Hanover. The 
coU never was as good as his brothers, 
and he had been slowed as well by in- 
juries. Stanley Dancer, his driver, said 
Ncvele didn’t belong in the Jug. He ex- 
plained that the colt had been sold a 
few days before to the man who sup- 
plies feed to the bams at MonticeMo 
Raceway, and the new owner wanted 
him to start. 

There were other proud owners who 
wanted to show off their colts in the 
Jug. though they might have been win- 
ning more with them that week in races 
at the Ashland or Dover fairs. Six Ohio- 
breds were in the race. The best. Bat- 
man (he has a stabicmatc named Green 
Hornet), is bad-legged, but he had raced 
well in good company when the track 
was soft and wet. “You can write your 
story ahead of time." Dclvin Miller told 
a reporter, "if it starts to rain." 

It rained all right, but a day too soon 
for Batman. A downpf>ur started on 
Wednesday after the first two races, and 
the rest of the card was called off. As 
the cars wound out of the fairgrounds, 
an elderly man stood in the rain at the 
gate saluting each group as it left and say- 
ing. "Thank you for coming.” 

On Thursday — Jug Day — 47.500 peo- 
ple crowded the fairgrounds. Through 
the morning the clay track dried, and 
by the fourth race harrows were kick- 
ing up dust. Two races later, in the Old 
Oaken Bucket, a world record was set 
by a 3-year-old trotter. 

Watching Bye and Large go to the 
post in the first division of the Brown 
Jug. Billy Haughton wa.s confident. The 
track was in good condition, and al- 
though his colt had a poor starting spot — 
in the second tier -there was little com- 
petition in this division. Neveic Romeo 
was the second choice at 7 to I. 

At the start, however, for no appar- 
ent reason. Bye and Large went off stride. 
A quick Ohio-bred named Adios Wa- 
vcrly shot to the front. When Sholty 
gut Bye and Large back on stride, it 
was too late. He finished a dismal last, 
beaten more than 15 lengths. No one 
caught Adios Wavcrly. who won by 2 % 
lengths and paid S25.20. An 1 1 -to-1 shot 
finished second and a 60-to-l shot driv- 
en by the young French Canadian, Herve 
Fllion, was third. Filion is the leading 
U.S. driver this year with 244 victories 
and he hopes to break the one-season 
record of 312. "I had not driven here be- 


fore," Filion said after the first Jug dash. 
“My horse is not much. 1 came here to 
parade with the others— for the privilege 
-and 1 got a third I did not expect.” 

With Bye and Large eliminated. 
Haughton was careful as he reined Rum 
Customer onto the track for the second 
division. Like Bye and Large, the colt 
had a bad post position. No. 7. And as 
things turned out. Haughton was un- 
able to get his horse to the rail until the 
race was three-quarters over. In the first 
quarter the colt nearly put a foot through 
Miller's sulky wheel when Meadow Brick 
broke and veered to the outside. Down 
the back side and around the turn. 
Haughton was parked three wide as two 
long shots burned themselves out going 
the half mile in 59‘s seconds. Rum Cus- 
tomer seemed to lack his usual burst of 
brilliant speed, but as the leaders 
dropped back approaching the three- 
quarters, he surged to the front. He won 
comfortably by more than three lengths. 
Isolator Hanover, an 84-to-l shot, was 
second, and Batman was fourth. 

"My colt is not sharp, not keen to- 
day." Haughton said, returning to the 
paddock. "He was gutty to have won 
that." 

In the raccoff the crowd was more con- 
fident than Haughton about Rum Cus- 
tomer. As the pacers warmed up. the 
tote board showed Haughton's colt was 
I to 9, Adios Waverly 6 to 1 and ev- 
erything else in the field 20 to I or bet- 
ter. (Odds at Delaware roller-coaster like 
soybean futures. A horse early in the 
week paid a record $188 for show 
only one 52 ticket was sold on him.) 

At the start Adios Wavcrly burst into 
the lead, Driver Wendell Kirk again hop- 
ing to steal away, but Batman went with 
him and they sped to the half in 58*s. 
Rum Customer was tucked along the 
rail fourth. After Batman had softened 
up Adios Waverly. Rum Customer went 
to him, and on the final turn Haugh- 
ton's colt pulled away. He won by three 
lengths, in 1 :593s. Adios Waverly plod- 
ded in a weary seventh. 

The Brown Jug purse put Haughton 
over the million-dollar mark in earnings 
this season, and late into Thursday night 
he was celebrating, suitably, with a jug. 
But Owner Mancuso had hardly a taste 
of success. He left immediately after the 
race to fiy George Sholty to Yonkers 
Raceway lor the evening’s card there. 
Perhaps he was looking to swap his new 
Cessna for a piece of another horse, imo 
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LOST LAUGHTER comifwfd 


/ used to wake up in the middle of the night with black faces 
laughing at me. / still wake up with black faces laughing at 
me. But now they have gold medals around their necks, 
medals I have never won. 

Ron Clarke, the Australian distance runner, after having 
been beaten by the Kenyan runners Kipchoge Keino and 
Naftali Temu in separate races at the Commonwealth 
Games in Jamaica. August 1966. 


I he peril you encounler when altcmpl- 
ing to assay the progress of a five-year- 
old ’‘emerged" nation is that you be- 
come so wrapped up in the way it is. 
baby, that you overlook the way it was 
short years ago; you become so frus- 
trated by minor irritations ("Sorry, but 
that is impossible" is the common de- 
nominator for any problem out of the 
ordinary in most of Africa) that you for- 
get the veneer of civilization is still thin 
there, and this distorts the longer, more 
promising view. And then there is the 
other extreme, where you arc so taken 
by the ideals of nation building that you 
abandon objectivity entirely and rally 
round the flag. 

That the epidermis of Kenya is blotchy 
with change is hardly news. The lover 
of Africa the way it was in romantic 
text can still sit by a campfire in the Am- 
bi>scli Game Reserve and watch the 
zebra and wildebeest play and the af- 
ternoon clouds come to lay hold on 
the lovely while neck of Kilimanjaro. 
He can still sit at lea under the thorn 
tree on the veranda of the New Stan- 
ley Hotel in Nairobi and watch, with 
idle envy, the pink, self-conscious Amer- 
icans in their starchy new safari out- 
fits loading up for a woof in the bush 
with Ker. Downey & Selby's white hunt- 
ers. Or, if he has a mind to, he can 
amuse himself with the knowledge that 
the El Molo tribe still claims to be de- 
scendants of fish, and the Masai still 
raid the Kikuyu for wives. 

But the chances are when he passes 
through the liny village of Namanga on 
the Tanzanian border on his way to Kil- 


imanjaro he will have himself an ice- 
cold Pepsi-Cola at the Shell service sta- 
tion there and pay a couple shillings' 
tribute for an ochcr-smcarcd Masai to 
pose with a spear. And when he is out 
poking the nose of his rented car into a 
pride of lions lazing in the grass at the 
Nairobi National Park, he will sec on 
that particular horizon the superstruc- 
ture of the Belle Vue Drivc-ln theater 
just over the fence. (There will prob- 
ably be four or five more rented cars 
there, too, nosing in on the lions like a 
circle of sniffing dogs, the lions royally 
ignoring them, except, perhaps, to think, 
"Damn tourists.") 

Then, gradually, he will become aware 
of the more pertinent changes. Recently 
I lay in bed through the supper hour at 
the New Stanley to listen as the Voice 
of Kenya radio presented a lively up-to- 
date debate on the value of having one 
wife over many. T he debaters were a Eu- 
ropean woman anu a proud-talkmg Af- 
rican man. His opening remark was a 
pearl of practicality: "Bigamy is having 
one wife too many." he said "So is 
monogamy." 

Kenyans- 34 tribes, 34 tongues have 
license to be proud because, under that 
remarkable old revolutionary. Jomo 
Kenyatta, they are getting it done on a 
continent that generally is not. It is a love- 
ly country. Kenya. A nice place to visit. 
For reference, I would as soon walk the 
alleys of Nairobi after dark as the main 
streets of Chicago at high noon. It is 
only when practicality in the form of 
expedience— takes hold completely that 
the growing pains become evident. Too 


often, then, with no experience to fall 
back on, action springs from false pride 
and uncertainly. "There is no racialism 
in East Africa.” Tom Mbtiya informed 
an American television audience last 
July, but Asians arc fleeing Kenya bv 
the planeload, and the mood of the Af- 
ricans who are pressuring them out is 
(as expressed by Minister Mboya him- 
self): "Good riddance." The East Af- 
rican magazine Flaminmi explains the 
prejudice this way: Asians resist Afri- 
canization, hoard their money, flinch 
from teaching African understudies their 
jobs and are reckless drivers. 

The day I arrived in Nairobi they were 
about to have general elections: Presi- 
dent Kenyatta's ruling KANU (Kenya 
African National Union) party against 
the opposition KPU (Kenya People's 
Union), headed by Oginga Odinga, Ken- 
yatta's most persistent rival. The KPL 
pul up almost 1 .900 candidates. The gov- 
ernment immediately pul down all but 
70. disqualifying them for failing to 
register properly (names misspelled. I's 
uncrossed, i's undolted). The KANUs 
danced in the streets over their sweep- 
ing election victory. The implication was 
clear; old Jomo was 10 years fermenting 
in British prisons and exile before get- 
ting his country off the ground, and he 
IS not having any opposition just now. 
thank you very much. 

That same week the Daily (Nai- 

robi) carried an account of a nightclub 
manager's arrest in the scacoasl town 
of Malindi after a ltx:al official looked 
in and found no picture of President Ken- 
yatta on the wall behind the bar. This 
particular picture of Jomo looking hard- 
eyed and impressive can be seen in al- 
most every hotel and place of business 
in Kenya. I remember seeing it on the 
wall of Kipchoge Keino’s cottage at the 
police academy in Kiganjo. When 1 re- 
marked to a Sation reporter on how 
the Malindi case, vainglorious as it was. 
made less sense than the big election 
coup, the reporter pointed out that the 
nightclub manager had, after all. been 
quickly released, that the ollicial's hasty 
action w as a tv pical case of overzeal. Ccr- 
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This is superb living room furniture. 

It’s also the world’s most advanced color TV. 
Magnavox. 



The Halvard, Danish modem styling— the biggest picture in color TV. 



Outside, Magnavox is expertly crafted furniture, hand-rubbed to a lustrous 
Inside, it's the world’s most advanced color TV. 

With ingenious features like Automatic Color that fine-tunes your set 
automatically, pertcctly— every channel, every time. 

Chromatonc-an exclusive feature -adds unusual warmth and depth to color. 

A remote control that includes color intensity, tint, even UHF controls— 
the most complete remote control ever devised. 

The Quick-On feature for instant viewing. And Magnavox high fidelity 
speakers for better listening. 

Magnavox is sold through selected dealers (sec Yellow Pages). Prices start 
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Sh^l fight 
to the end 
for Maple Walnut. 



And she may have to. 

Because there’s a new breed of social critic around today who 
thinks that it is wasteful to have so many different brands of the 
very same product on the market. 

Chances are. they’d think that Howard Johnson’s 28 flavors 
of ice cream is about 20 flavors too many. 

And that’s a clear threat to Maple Walnut. 

Because, if the government responded to these critics, there 
would be fewer brands of many products on the store shelves. And 
your free choice would be a lillle less free. 


But. restricting competition isn’t the way this country got 
prosperous. 

Competition has been the spur that has produced the endless 
innovations that have created jobs and entire industries . . . made 
life easier to live. More enjoyable. More rewarding. 

Without competition, there's no point to making things bel- 
ter at lower prices . . . putting cold cream in soap, color in bath 
towels, frozen juices in cans or walnuts in ice cream. 

You know— maybe the critics are inventing a new kind of ice 
cream salesman. The Bad Humor Man. 

Magazine Publishers Association 


LOST LAUC.HItK 


tainly Kcnyaiia himself would not have 
sanelioned such intling. 

So It goes with nali»>n huildiiig. hut 
how discs it all relate and what does it 
have to do with the bad dreams that 
Ron Clarke dreamed two sears ago in 
Jamaica? 

Two years ago. and through Iasi scar, 
the runners of Kenya sserc the talk of 
ihc footracing world. 1 hes were a new 
kind of emerging force in .Africa some- 
thing tangible out of the new siKial order. 
Neither well trained nor well equipped 
by Western standards, with little to go 
on but their willing (and often bare) 
feet, they produced, in the remarkably 
short lime since independence in 
a platoon of runners who were capable 
of giving world-class opponents a case 
of the discouragements. 

Kipchogc Keino, a Nandis iribesman 
with handsome dimples and a mustache, 
beat Ron Clarke si\ out of seven races 
tn international meets. He broke world 
record.s at .l.(KX) meters and 5.(KX) me- 
ters. He pushed America's Jim Kytin to 
a record I..S(K) meters in l.os .Angeles. 
Keino was a sensation Drtmi maga/inc 
named him .African of the 't ear, Queen 
rii/abelh mentioned him in her Christ- 
mas message lo the Commonwealth. I he 
city of Momhasa unveiled Kipchoge Kei- 
no Avenue. The only faults that could 
be found with him were that he sulked 
after defeats and the e in his name came 
before the i. In Kenya he began to ap- 
pear at receptions with Jomo Kenyaila 
himself. Said Keino of those meetings; 
"The president told me. AVhen you go 
off to other places lo run, and you win. 
you win for yourself but you are Kip- 
choge of Kenya!"' Inasencs of Hash pro- 
motions. Policeman Keino rose from the 
rank of corporal <1964) to that of chief 
inspector and moved into a iwi>-bed- 
room house of quarried stone with a red 
tile roof and flowers all around 

I he Kenyans surrounded their central 
jewel with others of only slightly lesser 
water, and the prospect was for a grand 
haul at the Mexico City Olympics. Not 
only were the Kenyans good, but they 
lived at 5.5(X) feel, and anybody who 

Conirorer\Ml John yelzian. here imlrucnni: 
a Horker, wa\ftrei]{is Kenya's national roach. 


ever drew a breath of thin air in Mex- 
ico City (7.349 feet) knows about the ad- 
vantage that living at altitude will give 
a runner at these Olympics. Keino would 
challenge Ryun at 1 .500 meters; he w ould 
surely win a gold at 5.000; and he stood 
a chance for a second at lO.OtX) meters, 
conceding that lo teammate Nafiali 
Tctmi. Temu, of the Kisii tribe, luid been 
beating Clarke, loo. and others who 
cared to have a romp with him al six 
miles or 10,000 meters. Tor Temu. six 
miles was a bree/e, the exact distance ii 
used to lx- from home to school, and he 
always ran home for lunch as a school- 
btiy and again in the evening lo Ixrat 
the darkness. 

There was also Wilson Kiprugui. a 
soft-spoken army sergeant who lowered 
the I’nion Jack and raised Kenya’s new 
llag on Independence l>ay and won a 
bron/e medal in the X(X) meters at To- 
kyo, Kenya’s first Olympic medal. Ifany- 
ihing. he had improved with age, Ben- 
jamin Kogo. a Kikuyu, had oulsieeple- 
chased the great Ciaston RiX'lanls m Eu- 


rope. His times pul him third in the 
world in 1967. Masai Daniel Rudtsha 
was so good a quartor-milcr (45.8) that 
he ranked first in the world among non- 
Americans. The prospects wore grow mg: 
other Kenyans were said to he only a 
drumbeat behind Keino and hard on 
the heels of Temu. and now some of 
them wore Adidas spiked sluvs. (.ier- 
man anthropologists and physiologists 
rushed into Kenya witli their calipers 
lo measure chests and thighs in search 
.'f the secrets 

Then it begun to go bad. .Slowly ,ii 
first, then all loo obviously, like fish 
lefi on the dixk. By .August of this year, 
when I went to Kenya to see Keino and 
the others, the glow of high purpose 
had faded and the Kcnya.is were a jan- 
gling medley of neglecied excellence and 
growing doubts. Performances had 
sicadily fallen off. or there were no per- 
formances. Star athleics had taken to 
skipping meets, limes were poor, 

A senes of competitions in 5icaiuli- 
pavia. success in which might have been 
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the final discouragement for old rival 
Ron Clarke, was a disaster. In the course 
of 10 days Clarke beat Keino four times 
and Temu twice It was Keino who came 
home discouraged, his sights consider- 
ably lowered. He hinted strongly that 
he would run in only one event at Mev- 
ico City, the 5.000 meters, his pet. "'1 
am only human," he said, a nationshak- 
ing conclusion. The Nairobi newspapers 
began writing whai's-happcning stories 
("What's happening to Kipchoge'.' Is he 
burning himself out?”) and the Kenya 
Amateur Athletic Association did not 
have the answer. Furthermore, its of- 
ficials considered it bad form to ask. 
Peter Moll of the Nation tried the hard 
line. "Don't expect a miracle" in Mex- 
ico City, he wrote, and was roundly re- 
buked as an alarmist. 

What, indeed, was happening? Bu- 
reaucracy was happening, mainly. False 
pride was happening. Racialism was hap- 



- 
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pening. To begin with: the sacking of 
John Velzian. the national coach, Vel- 
zian's dismissal was so well couched in 
new-nation exigencies — always marked 
by a preoccupation with red tape, petty 
carping and buck-passing— that it prac- 
tically went unnoticed, and Velzian him- 
self was left in the dark for weeks. The 
Notion, which had run a five-part, ncar- 
book-length scries on Velzian's coaching 
techniques )ust the year before, calling 
him a "dynamic, driving force." chose 
to keep mum. except for a short squib 
telling of Charles Mukora's appointment 
as national coach. Mukora had been Vcl- 
zian’s understudy. He had spent a year 
in England studying physical education, 
lie had no meaningful, practical coach- 
ing experience. Velzian. with two diplo- 
mas from English universities, had been 
coaching in Kenya for 10 years. 

The Jnly explanation hinted at was 
that Velzian had gotten too big for his 
whistle and was getting more credit than 
he deserved. Officials denied charges of 
racialism ("People in Nairobi think it's 
racialism." said Charles Mbathi. the 
president of the Kenya AAA. "but it is 
not"). Mbathi took the position that Vcl- 
zian was overrated. "John Velzian is 
not responsible for all Kenya's brilliant 
athletes,” he said. Other officials, though 
privately sympathetic to Velzian. kept 
still. 

The athletes fell in line. When I asked 
Keino about Velzian, keeping the ques- 
tion as innocent as possible, Keino said, 
"How could he be my coach? He is in 
Nairobi and I am here at Kiganjo, four 
hours away." Keino apparently had for- 
gotten that Velzian did not always live 
in Nairobi, that for two years he was 
practically next door at Kagumo Col- 
lege and working with Keino. then an 
unknown, on a regular basi.s. Since mov- 
ing to Nairobi as national coach. Vel- 
zian had run up one of the grandest 
gasoline bills in East Africa, louring the 
provinces on weekends, getting in his 
coaching licks at schools and villages 
and army camps, outlining schedules for 
the more advanced athletes like Keino. 
He paid for his own gas. 

Big /WW failure Has Daniel Rudtsha, last 
year the fastest 440 man in world outside U.S. 


No matter. Velzian was now out and 
no one was rallying to his defense. It 
was especially easy not to in Velzian's 
case because he had made a career of bat- 
tling the Establishment and stepping on 
toes. (Ironically, his personal odyssey 
began in Kenya with a struggle against 
the other side of the racial issue. The 
first nut he had to crack was the old co- 
lonial prejudice that Africans would run 
only for a pot or a panga, never for the 
love of it.) New Coach Mukora was 
soon so wrapped up in administrative 
duties that, as he admitted to a local re- 
porter, he had not coached a single train- 
ing session or sent out a single indi- 
vidual schedule. The athletes were on 
their own. because after Mukora there 
was no one. If. therefore, you accept 
the argument that Velzian was no more 
than a little help, you must also con- 
clude that, where once there was a little 
help, there now was no help. 

Quite by accident, I later came upon 
a break in the party line. Lydia Stevens 
is one of the best girl runners in Kenya. 
She is a college student, bright and 
friendly. After watching her run at Nyeri 
one afternoon. 1 remarked on her beau- 
tiful style, a petite version of Wilma 
Rudolph. "I have a very good coach,” 
she said. "Oh? Who is that?" "John 
Vel/ian." she said. 

In the meanwhile the weeks went by. 
and it was evident nothing much was get- 
ting accomplished. How much damage 
was done is hard to tell. There is prob- 
ably no way to red-tape a runner like 
Keino out of an Olympic medal, or a 
Temu. either, and Wilson Kiprugut is 
too dedicated to let himself deteriorate. 
But so much indulgence has been laid 
on Keino that you now needed a letter 
of introduction to get to him ("He will 
not talk to you without it." 1 was told 
by a Kenya AAA official. "He will give 
you a bad time. With a letter, you may 
get his cooperation"). Keino was not 
training, or not training very hard, and 
he comjjcted only when the mood struck 
him. Kiprugut was unhappy, and Temu 
was threatening to retire. "There has 
been so little encouragement.” he said. 

In early August the national cham- 
pionships were held in Nyeri. Temu had 
a death in the family and missed the 
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first day. Kogo did not compete at all. 
Keino was there but chose not to run 
in the mile or six miles, where he might 
have pulled some of the >ounger talent 
up to Olympic qualifying standards. I 
was told he had had a disagreement with 
the sports ollieer in his Central l*rov- 
mcc and refused to run for the Central 
team \lukora. the coach, seemed to base 
no say in the matter. One was remind- 
ed that last Nosember Diana Monks, 
then Ken>a'soutsianding girl alhlcleand 
an Olympic pentathlon contender, was 
suspended two years by the Kenya .k.A.-X 
for missing a meet without permission. 
Sports Ollieer W illiam >eda. who pret- 
ty much controls Kenyan athletics, called 
Miss Monks's neglect "an abuse to the 
nation. ’ There were those, however, who 
argued that Miss Monks's principal of- 
fense was that she was a huropean (a 
while) and otherwise would not have 
been punished so severely. The suspen- 
sion stuck 

Keino, ihoiigh noi compciirg. was 
much in evidence the lirsi day of the 
meet at Nycri. He moved around in a 
stylish gray sun and pointed shr'cs, sip- 
ping Civca-Colas and chatting with 
friends and checking times with his stop- 
watch. Me was in good spirits. Peter 
Moll asked him why he would not 
run. "I w ill not." Keino said, dismissing 
the subject. On the second day he 
agreed to run as a "guest" (no team 
affiliation) in the three miles, He came 
on the track dramatically, the last one 
out. wearing satiny blue briefs and a 
while shirt with a small red cross in 
the middle. He warmed up apart from 
the others as the crowd hummed with 
e.xcitemeni. There was no doubting his 
star quality. The other runners gave 
him respectful sidc-glances. In a good 
race of unspectacular time <I3;.M..^). 
he won the three-mile, beating Temu. 
and the big crowd in llic bleachers 
and on the hillsides surrounding the 
stadium cheered him around. 

None of the statistics for the two-day 
meet were outstanding, nor were they 
much better the next weekend when the 
Kenyans won the East African Ciames 
at Dar es Salaam. After that they flew 
down to Zambia, and there they all took 
a real rest: Keino ran 5.(X)0 meters in 


I4:.35.1. more than a minute slower than 
his best. Femu ran 10,000 meters in 
30:32.7. two minutes olT. Kiprugul's XOO 
meters ( I -.49.5) was four seconds ofT his 
best. The Kenyan sprinters, who had 
been coming on a year ago and were 
being advertised as a new thrust for Mex- 
ico City, were going badly. Kudishii 
could not even beat the local talent. 
"At this stage in his development," 
commented one correspondent. "1 doubt 
Rudisha could outrun his clumsy Ma- 
sai cattle." 

Ill Ndiiobi. John S'el/ian said lie 
was heartbroken by the turn of events. 
My first night there 1 had dinner with 
Vcl/ian and invited him to cry it out. 
except that crying is not within \'el- 
/lan's emotional range. He is, at all 
times, a confident little man, cocksure 
of his coaching ability, the legitimacy 
of which can be detected in five min- 
utes of shoptalk. .As a white man in a 
black country, he might have been bet- 
ter off had ho adopted a more pliable 
nature, say like that of Onni Niskanen 
in Ethiopia. Niskanen coaches .Abebe 
Bikila. the Olympic marathon champion 
in I9(>0 and 1964. The official line, as 
I discovered there three years ago. 
was that Niskanen is noi Bikila's coach. 
Bikila told me Niskanen was liis coach. 


I watched Niskanen coach him and 
ihc iwo of them clown around to- 
gether. But officially I was directed to 
say that Niskanen was not Bikila's 
coach, It did not matter to Niskanen 
He said he would as soon not have 
the notoriety. \cl/ian. younger (40) 
and less governable, docs not shrink 
so willingly from the spotlight, 

\'el/ian is not. and does not neces- 
sarily claim to be. ihe sum and sub- 
stance of Kenya's athletic success. The 
Keinos and the Kipruguis emerged at 
the top of a pyramid built over the years 
from a solid, growing base: a broad ath- 
letic program at the school and village 
level That is where Kenya has it over 
Its African neighbors. (There is some 
irony in this. too. because nationwide 
emphasis on sport al that level was 
pushed during tlie Man Mau emergency 
in the laic 1950s, when sports officers 
were sent out to insiruci and organize 
the young men in order (o keep their 
minds iitf other activ itics, Mau Mau i' 
now anathema in Kenya; no one like'- 
to be reminded of it.) The school pro- 
gram gets widespread and enthusiastic 
suppori. The annual scliool irack-and- 
held meet, held recently in Mombasa 
drew 350 boys and girls \clzian, ic- 
laincd for two years by ihc govcrniiicni 
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as games tutor at the University Col- 
lege in Nairobi and as president of the 
Kenya Schools' Athletic Association, 
was in charge. Something of his approach 
to bureaucracy - the crash-right-through 
technique -can be seen in the way he 
handles transportation. He needed a 
train to get the 350 athletes to Mom- 
basa. He called a railroad official. The 
official said it was impossible. "All 
right.” said Vel/ian. "it's impossible. But 
it's nor impossible for you to get on the 
phone and ring the vice-president of Ken- 
ya and tell him it's impossible, because 
he's the patron of our association." Vcl- 
zian got his train. "We had a fantastic 
championship," he said. 

At dinner Vcizian said the first signs 
of his becoming expendable as national 
coach came after a story on him and 
the Kenyans appeared in SI. Dec. 19. 
1966, written by Senior F.ditor Marlin 
Kane. "The story was entirely accurate.” 
said Vcizian. "and flattering to me. but 
It did not sit well with the Kenya AAA." 
A "commission of inquiry" was formed 
to investigate the matter. Vcizian was 
charged with glorifying himself. Sports 
Officer William Ycda made a list of com- 
plaints over statements of "fact.” and 
Vel/ian answered that each statement 
was indeed a fact. Charles Mukora, who 
succeeded him as coach, accused Vci- 
zian of writing the story himself. Mu- 
kora said further that a picture show- 
ing Rudisha with a Masai spear and 
ocher on his face and body "made Ken- 
ya look as if it were a land of primitive 
savages." 

Vel/ian said he believed that Veda's 
antagonism stemmed from a deep-seat- 
ed resentment over setbacks he (Veda) 
had suffered in the past. "I think 
Ycda was gunning for me." said Vel- 
/lan. The controversy over the story 
boiled for a while, but Vel/ian sur- 
vived it. only to go through a series 
of smaller battles over other issues. 
"My feeling was wc had to get as 
many Kenyan runners qualified for 
Mexico City as possible, and we bad 
to have our meetings designed for 
that purpose, and wc had to be very 
scientific ab<iut where we put our high- 
altitude training camp. Some of them 
couldn’t even spell altitude, didn't know 


what oxygen debt was. It was becoming 
impossible to get anything right, and 
Kenya’s chances were sliding away. I 
told them they were ruining the team.” 

Then, finally, came the African boy- 
cott movement against South Africa's 
admission into the Games. Vel/ian said. 
"I wanted the athletes to say. 'We don’t 
care who he is. what color, what religion 
—if he has two legs, we'll run against 
him.’ Wc should be apart from politics. 
I don't understand them. I don’t expect 
my athletes to. But they were under pres- 
sure to speak out." After the African 
countries met and decided to boycott, 
the International Olympic Committee 
backed down and ruled South Africa 
out. The Kenya AAA met again. "They 
decided to have a reshuffling of our team 
organization." said Vel/ian. "The only 
one they rcshulTled was me." 

Previously, for all his work, Vcizian 
had never been chosen to accompany 
the athletes on an overseas trip, except 
to the Commonwealth Games in Jamai- 
ca in 1966. when the Kenyan runner? 
stood out like vest buttons. Only re- 
cently did he learn that he had been in- 
vited to coach the Commonwealth team 
for the meet with the U.S. at Los An- 
geles in July of 1967. "The invitation 
never got to me," said Velzian. "It got 
only as far as Yeda’s office." Lieutenant 
Colonel Jack Davies of Canada, who 
was instrumental in the formation of 
the Commonwealth team, confirmed that 
Vcizian had indeed been invited, but the 
invitation, following the routes of pro- 
tocol. was sent to ITr. .A. A. Ordia of Ni- 
geria to pass on to the Kenya AAA. It 
was Colonel Davies’ understanding that 
Velzian had turned it down. Vel/ian 
would have sooner cut off a log. "V\e 
would have liked to have had him." said 
Davies. "I met him in Jamaica and was 
impressed.” 

We finished dinner and Vel/ian got 
up to leave. He had seldom smiled dur- 
ing the meal. He said he believed he 
was as good as through in Kenya, that 
if he were offered a coaching job in the 
United States he would "go in a min- 
ute." 1 le said he could not entirely blame 
the Kenya AAA, because many of its 
members were new and did not really 
know him or share his past involvement. 


What bothered him. he .said, was seeing 
those wonderful Kenyan prospects dis- 
integrating. 

"The team had looked so great last 
year.” he said. "But from February on 
there were danger signs. No competition, 
no real training. 1 do not believe in closed 
seasons. I believe you must improve 
steadily and never, never go backward. 
The only justification for sending a team 
to Scandinavia was to win. to prepare 
them psychologically for the Olympics. 
Temu and Keino vs. Clarke. Two against 
one. They should have run him off the 
track. They should have had him think- 
ing about retirement- I talked to them 
when they came home. I was with Kei- 
no just the other night. We talked until 
4 in the morning. I was not happy with 
what 1 heard. They were talking about 
how good Clarke looked, how good the 
opposition was. They were talking about 
getting beat. Keino said he had had 
cramps in Scandinavia. 1 said to him. 
'Kip. you arc making excuses. You have 
never made excuses before.’ 

"If I had anything at all it was the abil- 
ity to motivate. I would not have had 
them talking this way. I would not have 
allowed it. We were a team, we thought 
as a team and we thought only of win- 
ning. 1 pushed hard, but when I pushed 
it was because it had to be. No. 1 will 
not go to the meet at Nyeri tomorrow. 
1 am going to have a holiday at the 
beach instead. 1 think if I went to Nyeri 
it would break my heart." 

On the evening after the first day’s 
competition at Nyeri I sal with friends 
in the lounge at the Ouispan Hotel, won- 
dering whom I could coerce into writ- 
ing a prefatory note to Keino. We had 
met at the track that afternoon and had 
talked briefly, laughing over small jokes 
— Keino handles F.nglish well and catch- 
es many of the subtleties and he seemed 
glad to talk, but he made no promises 
for further discussion. Officials I had 
met at the track had been hastily in- 
troduced (one of them. 1 believe it was 
Ycda. advised me straight off "not to 
write distorted truths"), and there was 
no time for the framing of notes. 

A big man with slightly Arabic fea- 
tures and bright, house-counting eyes 
suddenly loomed over us, "If you arc 
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ihc one who wrote that other story," he 
said in a loud voice. "1 have come to 
have you deported, f ailing that"- he 
broke into an enormous grin- ‘‘I will 
at least try to kill you during your stay 
here-" The man was introduced as Aish 
Jeneby, secretary of the Kenya AAA, 
Me quickly established his lead as a 
conversationalist. 

I said I could not lake credit for the 
story but appreciated the warning and 
would remember to lock my door and 
put a panga under the pillow. What 
about Keino? 

Jeneby launched into a recital on his 
own travels with Kipchoge, lugging in 
some lengthy side references to the de- 
plorable stale of modern journalism, 
which he made clear was his reason for 
dropping by. He said he had accom- 
panied Kipchoge to Russia in July, 
where, on the day of the 1 0.000-mcter 
competition. Kipchoge's shoes were sto- 
len, "If I ever ttwsug.tv. of becoming a 
Communist," bellowed Jeneby, "that 
changed me forever. It was Kipchoge's 
only pair!" In borrowed shoes two si/cs 
too large, Keino finished second, with 
blisters. "After the race the Kenya am- 
bassador to Russia came onto the track 
and picked Kipchoge up bodily, There 
were 20 Kenyans there from the em- 
bassy, and they made the noise of 1,000. 
You should have heard them." 

Kvcntually, Jeneby lectured me on 
my mission; "We arc not rich here in 
Kenya.” he said, "and we have much 
to learn, but wc are a very, very 
proud people. Very proud. We arc 
not happy that the American athletes 
will not come to run here. Your Mr. 
Ryun has turned us down, and oth- 
ers, too. Wc will not send our runners 
to the United States again until they 
come here. 1 promise you that. 

"But wc also need your help. We need 
equipment, you can see that. Runners 
without shoes. We need coaching. Wc 
encourage your help. Crilici/e us if you 
like, that is all right. Wc need that, loo. 
Criticize us. But be honest.” 

I told him I would, and I would be. 
and I could use some help myself. Mow 
was he at writing mash notes to Kip- 
chogc? The next morning Jeneby wrote 
the note. Me delayed long enough to 


check it through with another member 
of the AAA. but he wrote it. 

Keino's quarters at the police training 
college at Kiganjo arc down a red dirt 
road lined with poinsettias. The house 
is pleasantly seated among euphorbia 
trees and banana plants, and alongside 
there is a shelter for a car. Once. Keino 
said, he had owned a Peugeot, but he 
found that having it made him use it 
and he would stay out loo late for a 
man who was supposed to be training. 
He sold the Peugeot. 

It was after 10 a.m. when 1 arrived. 
Keino was jusi finishing breakfast. There 
was a large box of American cornflakes 
on the tabic. Keino got up and came out- 
side, wearing over his Western clothes a 
colorful West African serapelike gar- 
ment he bought in his travels. Whenever 
1 have seen him he has always been hand- 
somely groomed. Me looked smaller in 
street clothes than he did on the track, 
ffc is TK^ more Vhar\ 5' 10' . 145 poumis. f 
remembered that in Jamaica Vclzian had 
been told by a foreign colleague that Kei- 
no would never cut it "because his legs 
are too skinny.” "You must come to 
Kenya.” said Vclzian. "and see our 
Cram's ga/elles. They also have thin 
legs.” 

I never quite got the feeling of being 
swept off my feet with hospitality, but 
Keino was a good host. Me read Jene- 
by 's note and invited me in and soon 
was at ease. Me has a practiced charm; 
he arches his eyebrov^s and smiles, and 
when he sniile.s his dimples sink and the 
gap shows where there is a tooth miss- 
ing in the middle of his lower jaw. "It 
is an old tribal custom." he c.xplained. 
"When you arc sick they can pul milk 
through, or medicine It was taken out 
when I was very young." 

Keino had houscgucsis, a young 
schoolteacher and his wife. The young 
man had grown up near Keino's home 
village of Kapiagunyo in the Rift Val- 
ley, 200 miles from Kiganjo. It is at Kap- 
tagunyo that Keino's w ife lives with their 
4-year-old daughter and runs the fam- 
ily farm and sees that the cattle are tend- 
ed. Keino tries to get home at least once 
a month. Me showed pictures of his 
daughter. I asked if more children were 
in the plans. "That is not iny will.” 

ronlinued 
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said Keino. "That is God's will." 

His hou-scboy brought coffee. Around 
the living room were the evidences of 
Keino's high station: a picture of him 
and Jomo Kenyalta. smiling at one an- 
other and holding the siufTcd-lion mas- 
cot of Ken>a‘s team. Both wore iihufnti 
hats. There was a large and crowded tro- 
phy case; pennants from Brazil and Zam- 
bia and other places he has run; a large 
stuffed panda. The only picture of him 
in action shows him in u race with Ron 
Clarke. Clarke is ahead in the picture. 
Keino sat down and passed around the 
cream and sugar. Me said he was tired 
from a 10-mile morning walk he had 
taken with his police recruits. "It is eas- 
ier to run than to walk." he said. 

Wc talked freely, if somewhat per- 
functorily. and what he did not care to 
discuss he simply did not discuss, as 
though the question, no matter how inof- 
fensive. had not been asked. I had heard 
that Kipchogc meant "son of milkman," 
or a reasonable facsimile. 1 asked him 
about it. He looked away and said noth- 
ing. He grew up on a farm, he said, 
with three sisters, and sometimes they 
helped him watch the cattle, but it was 
his job. ".My father did not like it when 
1 went to school." he said, "because 
then I could not watch the cattle." 

Keino said he played football (soccer) 
as u child, using a tennis ball or a ball 
made of rope. "I was usually a good foot- 
baller," he said, "but when I started ath- 
letics it was not good to concentrate on 
two sports, so 1 gave up the football." 
He said he had pleasant memories of 
his first trip abroad, all the way to Perth, 
Australia on a big airliner. It was in 
1962 for the Commonwealth Games. 
"We made stops in other countries. It 
was very good. I saw the differences of 
people, how they looked and acted. The 
Australians were different, and then I 
saw (he Malaysians and they were dif- 
ferent. and the Orientals. In each place 
they were different. It is good to travel 
and be able to return and tell of your ex- 
periences to young sportsmen." 

He reenacted that first competition in 
Perth. He was 22 and just coming into 
his own as a runner. "I got to be way 
ahead in the race. I think Ron Clarke 
was in it. I was half a lap ahead, and 
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then 1 was 200 yards ahead and we came 
to the last lap. We came to the stretch, 
and then, shhhh. one is by me. Shhhh, 
two is by me. Shhhh. three comes. 1 am 
thinking they are all coming by me. Four, 
five, six. .Shh, shhhh. They arc all 
sprinting. 1 was annoyed- I could do 
nothing." 

He said he began working right away 
to get himself a linishing kick, and to 
do that he shortened his stride. "I was 
running the same speed all the time. I 
had a long, long stride. 1 had to learn 
to accelerate. 1 thought for myself that 
I must cut my stride in order to accel- 
erate. It was about eight feet. I cut it to 
six feel." He said he had learned by 
watching others. He did not say wheth- 
er John Vcl/ian had taught him any- 
thing at all. "I learned more of tactical 
running in the two times 1 have raced 
against Jim Ryun than any other way. 
Ryun," he said reverently, "is very 
strong." 

Keino has been a policeman for 10 
years, always at the college in Kiganjo. 
He said he would remain a policeman. 
The food is good and there is a pension 
at age SO. He likes the work, instruct- 
ing in physical education, and he trains 
as lie pleases. Ordinarily he will run six 
miles a day. That is short rations by the 
mastx'histic standards of American and 
Huropean distance runners, but it is over 
hilly terrain, at 5,5(X) feci, and for him 
it is enough. He said, however, that he 
had not really trained well since Jan- 
uaiy. He did not think he was far be- 
hind, but he did not think, cither, that 
he was pushing for three events as ev- 
erybody expected- He said he had tried 
to run in two- the 5.(XX) and 1.500— at 
Tokyo and had become tired, and there 
were no medals to comfort him. 

"My people want me always to run 
in three events." he said. ‘T do not think 
it is so good. I am human. I think it is bet- 
ter to concentrate on one." He had been 
told by one Nairobi writer that he would 
be wasting a marvelous chance, because 
he could be a triple gold-medal winner. 
Keino replied, "It is easy for you to 
say. ‘Run all three, Kipchogc.' You will 
sit and write while 1 run." 

Vel/ian, on the other hand, believes 
the schedule in Mexico City is made to 



order for a Keino grand slam. As he 
sees i(. Keino could run the 10.000 me- 
ters as a straight training session. He 
will need one anyway. After a day's rest 
he could run a trial heat in the 5,000. 
rest another day. run the 5.000 final and 
then tackle Ryun at 1.500. As September 
began. Keino ran a 3:53.3 mile in a meet 
at 3.700-foot altitude (and pulled 19- 
>car-old Ben Jipcho under 4 minutes). 
Perhaps Vcl/ian is tight. 

1 invited Keino to join me at the Out- 
span that night for dinner, but he did 
not make it and he did not call. Later 
he explained that he had been detained 
at the dance for the athletes and their 
guests in Nycri. Mis friend the teach- 
er said the evening was not a total loss. 
Keino had won second prize in the dance 
contest. 

It required no notes or special en- 
voys to see Temu and Kiprugut and the 
other Kenyan runners. They came to 
Nairobi to group at the Highridge Teach- 
ers' College for training prior to the 
trip to Dar cs Salaam. In the mornings 
and afternoons they could be found in 
the dormitory rooms, and we sat around 
on the bunks and talked of their dreams. 

Temu. now 24. is an army private. 
He is narrow of shoulder, thinner even 
than Keino. He talked about how strong 
Ron Clarke looked in Finland. He want- 
ed to know what had happened to Billy 
Mills, (he American who had won the 
I0.(XK) meters at Tokyo. "We do not 
know where he went." he said. "Where 
did Billy Mills went? Is he training?” I 
told him Mills was. indeed, in training 
but had not been assured a piaa* on the 
U.S. team. "Everybody must be fit.” 
he said wistfully. "Everybody will be 
fighting to win. Ron Clarke, he looks 
very fit.” 

Wilson Kiprugut came into the room. 
He said he was trying to find a place to 
lay his body. He is 28. like Keino. but 
he has been competing for 12 years and 
he says he is very tired and will retire 
from running after the Olympics and 
concentrate on making sergeant major. 
"It is very diflicult." he said. "It takes 
much seniority.” 

Kiprugut has a very soft, expressive 
voice and. more than all the others, his 
conversation is easy and expansive. He 


volunteers information. Ho is belter built 
than Keino or Temu. strong in the upper 
torso like (he Masai. Rudisha. "1 am not 
so strong now." Kiprugut said. "1 am 
getting older now. 1 am getting tired. But 
not so bad. not so bad at all.” 

Kiprugut is of the Kipsigis inbe. He 
said it was /line miles to his school as a 
boy and he had to run if. too, buf he 
did not run it for long. "1 complained 
to Illy fathci to buy me a bicycle, and 
my father bought me a bicycle.” \\'hen 
he was young, he said. "I tried to run 
against big men, I am running in the 
440. 1 come second in our IcKalion. Then 
I go to the district. I come third. They 
take me to run in the interprovince meet- 
ing. I come fourth. So I go back to 
school again. 

"Now 1 am very keen to train. I go 
to my teacher and I tel! him. ‘Sir. please 
let me do some training for athletics.' 
I now get to have plenty of practice. I 
am very keen for the 440 and the 880. I 
come first in my area. I work very hard, 
and I think now I am very good in- 
deed, so I try to get some shoes. I am 
still running barefoot when I join the 
army in 1959, and the army gives me 
shoes. Black skin shoes with spikes. I 
do not like them. In I960 1 do not go any- 
where. But in 1961 I start to build up 
again. In 1962 1 am very good indeed. 
Now. the sports officer he is very keen 
to help me. He buys me a very good 
pair of shoes.” 

He talked about his Olympic medal 
and the day he raised the flag. "Oh. it 
was a very good day. Everybody was so 
very happy. Evcr>'body was dancing in 
the streets, in the airport. Everybody 
was very, very happy." He said his trav- 
els had taught him much, and he had 
learned much about coaching. "In To- 
kyo I was very keen to ask about train- 
ing, to sit down and talk and to learn. I 
was not having any coaching at that 
time. I learned much. Peter Snell was 
loo busy to talk. He was hiding himselt 
on another track. But i kept trying to 
have friendships, to talk about coaching. 
1 would like to coach. 1 would like to 
have it here like it is in the United States." 
He smiled. "I think you have one coach 
for every athlete in the United States.” 

I asked if he were looking forward to 
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Traditional 
clothes for 
contemporary men 

Authentic models, fabrics, 
patterns, plus additional selections 
just a little bolder, a little more 
daring, buta/ways in good taste. 
You'll like Canterfield suits, sport 
coats, coordinates. Canterhetd, 
Division of Cuflee Clothing Co., 
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Can you get the best features of today's 
best cameras for under $200? 


You can with a Canon. V 

Want through*the*len8 spotmetering for 
perfect exposures every time? Want 
easy loadirtg and sure, simple operation? 
Want a camera which can grow with 
you? You want a Canon TL. It takes 23 
Canon ienses. You can start for oniy 
$199.95. Your franchised Beii & 


Canon 


Howeil/Canon Dealer has compiete 
information. Canon, the better camera. 
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Mexico City, and what he expected to 
find for himself there. Kiprugut shook 
his head. 

"The Kenya people say. ‘Ah, he is 
now in u good p<«iiion. Maybe he wiil 
get the gold medal, or the silver medal,’ 
but I say 1 do not know. These things 
do not come auiontatically. The other 
boys, they feel they arc in a good po- 
sition. too. I may be in the Top Ten in 
the world, but mavbe there will be 
very good Americans and Russians 
and Australians and Germans. Maybe 
they have a belter condition than me. 
It depends on many things, the cli- 
mate. many things. It is very ditbcult. 
I am in good shape here, at 5,000, 
6,000 feet. When 1 go up to 7,000 feci 
it will not be the same. I cannot prom- 
ise anyone I will do this and this, li 
is very diflicull.” 

On the two days that 1 watched the 
Kenyans train as a team at the army 
camp outside Nairobi. Charles Mukora, 
the coach, could not be there, being busy 
with other duties. It is probable that he 
made other sessions, but those I watched 
were haphazard and desullorv'. Keino 
came one day in street clothes and kept 
times with his watch. He said his stom- 
ach had been bothering him. 

Perhaps, as Kipling once said, ". . . 
more men are killed by overwork than 
the impatience of this world justilies.” 
and it may be the Kenyans arc so good 
that all their doubts and apparent ne- 
glect will drift away in the breeze of 
their own great talent. There is a tree in 
East Africa called the baobah, a fat- 
bellied tree that produces large, pendu- 
lous tlowcrs and oblong fruits lilled with 
pulp- Though its trunk is enormous, the 
branches of the baobab slim down quick- 
ly into thousands of spindly, weblike ten- 
drils. and the tree appears on the ho- 
rizon to be almost barren. According 
to legend, the baobab was uprooted by 
the Oe\il and the branches are actually 
the roots. There is much in Africa to- 
day that seems to be growing upside 
down. Those w ho philosophize could say 
that the roots are actually reaching for 
the stars and are not upside down at 
all. It is all in the point of view. I would 
feel more confident of it if 1 had found 
the black faces laughing. fND 
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WRIGHT EVERPRESSEO"^ slacks in CONE corduroy 


Kodel » 

Kodel it's always a one-sided 
t^^^^Fcontest in the game of lasting smoothness. 

Whatever your move, you'll make the right 
^^^one every time in these winning slacks. 

CONE makes the corduroy that keeps the competition 
on the defensive, in these Wright Everpressed slacks. 
Men's Ivy model in sizes 29-42, made to sell for about $9. 
Linebacker model: boy's sizes 6-12. about $6; young 
men's sizes 25-38. about $8. All in a durable-press blend 
of Kodel polyester anjd_cpttcm. Great color selections. At 
fine stores or write WRIGHT SLACKS, Toccoa, Ga. 30577. 


Make mine the fiber that still looks 
neat after the big game. Kodel! 
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Maybe you think you have it all 
with a big V-8,4-on-the-f loor 
and mags all around. 


Not without this new oil, you don’t. 


Plain oil ts for plain cars. It can't take the beating a lot of 
horsepower hands out 

Gulfphde’ Formula G has been custom made for the hot- 
test engines Detroit packs under a hood. 

We checked it out for two years at engine-killing endur- 
ance races like LeMans. Daytona, Sebring, Spa. Brands 
Hatch and Monza. In our own cars. They've taken on the 
best and beaten the best Ford. Ferrari. Porsche 'You name it 
Through it all. Gulfphde Formula G took the pounding we 
gave it without a wince. Win. lose or draw, there wasn't any 
such thing as a lubrication problem 
Now you can get Gulfphde Formula G at any Gulf service 
station. On turnpike or track, It's the best protection against 
wear and high running temperatures you can buy. It's the 
un-plain motor oil. GULF OIL CO, -U.S. 
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The Series That Almost Never Got Played 

As far as Pitcher Cy Young and Catcher Lou Criger knew, the season of 1903 was all over and It was time to 
go home. Then the Boston manager phoned and the first (unofficial) World Series was on by FRANK SLEEPER 


\Ayhat is generally conceded to be the 
^ ’ first World Series almost never got 
played. It was saved by a last-minute 
phone call involving Lou Criger and Cy 
Young, the most famous battery of their 
day — and one of the greatest of all tinie— 
and Jimmy Collins, the third-baseman- 
manager of the Boston Americans (also 
known as the Puritans and as the I’il- 
grims). That call is vividly remembered 
today by Fred Parent, one of their team- 
mates and. at 92, the last surviving Bos- 
ton player in that (irst Scries. 

The call came through as Criger and 
Young were waiting at a railroad sta- 
tion near the Americans' Huntington 
Avenue diamond for a train to take them 
home to the Midwest. As far as both 
were concerned, the season of 1903 was 
all finished and done with. They were 
packed and ready to go, convinced, like 
many of their teammates, that their con- 
tracts had run out. All they knew about 
a possible World Series between their 
team and the Pittsburgh Nationals was 
what they had read in the Boston pa- 
pers of September 25. /.e.. that it had 
been called off. 

"We didn't have much communica- 
tion with the management in those days,” 
says FYed Parent. 

A lot of things were different in base- 
ball in 1903. Parent remembersthat there 
were no clubhouses for visiting teams, 
and the players drove from hotels to 
the fields wearing their uniforms. But 
when they got there they played real 
bull. Parent loves to talk about those Bos- 
ton Americans. There was Pat Dough- 
erty. who hit a couple of home runs in 
one of the games. "He could hit, run 
and throw,” says Fred. "I faced him 
first w hen he was pitching for Bridgeport 
in the Eastern League. He could do ev- 
erything well.” And then there was 


Candy LaChance, who played first and 
went to church with Parent. “He was a 
really nice fellow." 

Buck Freeman, who had hit 25 home 
runs in 1899, was the cleanup batter 
and played right field. “Buck's legs 
weren’t loo gotid. We’d tried him at 
first base one year, but he was no good 
on ground balls. He couldn't cover much 
territory in right.” Then there was Lou 
Criger, the catcher. "He wasn't a great 
hitter by any means. He'd hit to right 
field even though he was right-handed. 
He had a low batting average, but Lou 
would drive in a lot of runs. And what 
a catcher. In eight years 1 never saw 
him drop a foul ball. Even Ty Cobb 
had all kinds of trouble running the bas- 
es on Lou.” 

Certainly it was a well-rounded team, 
this 1903 Boston American aggregation, 
what with its hitting, fielding, pitching 
and catching. 

Its series with the Nationals, the Bos- 
ton counterpart in the other league, had 
been arranged after a long period of in- 
tcrlcague warfare, which ended — more 
or less — when both leagues signed an 
agreement permitting the owner of the 
Nationals to bar the American League 
from Pittsburgh forever. Sometime dur- 
ing the season when it looked as if Pitts- 
burgh would be an easy winner in its 
league, that same owner, Barney Drey- 
fuss. approached Milwaukee Lawyer 
Henry J. Killilea, who owned the Amer- 
ican League-leading Bostonians, w ith the 
idea of staging a best-out-of-ninc-games 
playoff in September. The deal was 
made: the dates were set. Then the Bos- 
ton players revolted, and Killilea an- 
nounced to the press that the Series was 
off. The cause of the revolt was a dis- 
agreement over the players' split of the 
gale. Killilea wanted half Boston's share 


of the receipts; the players wanted more. 
They read the statement from Jimmy 
Collins in the September 25 papers that 
there would be no Series, that Killilea 
was adamant, and they got ready to leave 
— and were on the way. But Killilea re- 
canted. and Collins had to round up 
the Americans. He got in touch with 
most of them at home and, as Parent 
says, put in the crucial call to the rail- 
road station after he found out where 
Criger and Young were. A clubhouse 
meeting was called for September 26. 
Killilea finally said he'd take only 25 % 
of the proceeds coming to him (half of 
the total proceeds) and let the team have 
75'" . Thus the stage was set for a unique 
event — a World Scries in which the win- 
ning-team (Boston) members got less 
money than members of the losing team. 
The Boston Americans each received 
S 1 . 1 82. 17 plus S98 apiece that they raised 
at a banquet in Boston. But Barney Drey- 
fuss turned over all his proceeds to his 
Nationals, and their final shares totaled 
SI. 316.25 each. “Things just weren't 
worked out very well for the Scries." 
Freddy Parent asserts. 

U wasn't just the arrangements for 
paying the players. The fields they played 
on were far too small for the crowds 
they drew. The October 3 game in Bos- 
ton sold 18,801 admission tickets, and 
another 20,000 crowded in free. The Oc- 
tober 10 game in Pittsburgh drew 17,038 
paid. Exposition Park in Pittsburgh nor- 
mally held about 8.000 maximum. Pic- 
tures in the Boston papers show police 
using rubber hoses and nightsticks to 
move the fans back. Ropes went up to 
keep them back, and it was a triple if 
you hit it into the crowd behind those 
ropes. In the four games in Pittsburgh 
18 triples boomed into the crowds, 13 
of them hit by the Bostons. “Sure, if 
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we goi the ball we wanted we’d delib- 
erately try to hit it into the crowd be- 
hind the ropes." Parent admits. "In Bos- 
ton the fans broke down the fence. And 
before it broke down some fans were 
pulling up others with ropes over that 
fence for SI or S2 a head. What a way 
to run a World Series!" 

There were other mi\ed-up aspects to 
the contest. The great Honus Wagner, 
for example, never looked worse. He bat- 
ted .222. made many errors and got only 
one hit in his last 14 times at bat. Near 
the end of the games in Pittsburgh, this 
famed short.stop was being showered 
w iih confetti— and not as a tribute. Par- 
ent himself hit 59 points higher, made 
some great plays and was being cheered 
in Pittsburgh by the time the Series 
neared its end there. "Wagner was hurt 
and wouldn’t speak to me on the held 
or right after the Scries." Parent says. 
"I’m afraid he choked." At the end of 
it all Boston won five games to three, 
after trailing three games to one. 

How dives Parent explain the shift? 
"We just couldn’t gel started." he says. 
"We didn’t gel the breaks in these first 
four games. We were hitting the ball hard 

and we were a hitting team- but it 
would go straight to someone, or one of 
the Pittsburgh players would come up 
with a sensational catch. Kitty Branslield 
caught one 1 hit. and as I ran past he him- 
self said he was a lucky s.o.h. [Branslield 
was the Pittsburgh lirsl baseman.] After 
we started getting the breaks we could 
have beaten them 50 games easy." 

What Parent feels was the greatest 
ticlding play of the .Series is an example 
of Pittsburgh’s early breaks. In the fourth 
game played at Pittsburgh. Duke Far- 
rell. the Boston team's drunk ("It was 
hard stiilf. you know." Parent says), 
pinch-hit with three on and with Bos- 
ton rallying. I acii with a hangover Far- 
rell could still hit. and he laced a line 
drive over Wagner's head. It looked like 
a sure hit. I’arent explains (and he was 
on third), but Fred C larke. Pittsburgh’s 
playing manager, came tearing in from 
left field and made a great, one-handed 
catch. That saved two runs, and the fi- 
nal score of that fourth game was Pitts- 
burgh 5 and Boston 4. "I have a picture 
of us on the bench about that time — and 
you should have seen the long faces." 
Parent declares. 

By the time the Series got going the 


Pittsburgh pitching staff had been rid- 
dled for one reason or another, but the 
team still had Deacon Phillippe. who 
won the three games that Pittsburgh took 
and was dubbed a hero. Parent divesn't 
recall that Phillippe was so great. "He 
just had a curve and a changcup. and 
wc always could have hit him with any 
breaks." he claims. Although Sam Lee- 
ver, who had won over 20 for Pitts- 
burgh. came up with a lame arm for 
the Scries, he did pilch one complete 
game and part of an earlier one, but I’ar- 
ent scoffs at that. "Sam was afraid we’d 
hit the hell out of him." he asserts. "He. 
loo. had nothing but a curve and change- 
up." Ed Doheny. who had won I6gamcs 
for Pittsburgh, went insane near season's 
end and ended up in an institution. 

Parent's own team had at least one 
pitching problem; Tom Hughes, a 21- 
game winner, appeared for only one 
short two-inning stretch in the Series. 
Bill Dinnecn, who was later to become 
a great umpire, was the Boston hero 
with three wins, two of them shutouts. 
And old C'y Young, by then .^6, had 
a couple of wins. What happened to 
Hughes, who had just as many wins 
as Dinneen in the regular season? "For 
some reason." says Parent, "Collins 
didn’t like him by Series lime. He must 
have crossed Jimmy somewhere along 
the line in the season. Collins was a 
quiet, nice man, but you couldn’t cross 



IMMORTALIZED on cativas, Pitcher Cy Young 
winds up al the Coopcrslown Hall of iamc. 


him, He started Hughes one day after 
Tom had spent a night on the town. I 
think Tom did it because he wasn’t be- 
ing pitched. Naturally he was whacked 
and never appeared in the Series again. 
It was about the end for Tom." 

While Parent has some contempt for 
the way the lirsl modern World Scries 
was run. he has only admiration for the 
way the game was played then com- 
pared with now. ■'The pitchers were 
smarter then," he says. "If you got a cou- 
ple of hits in a row you were bound to 
be brushed back on the first pitch your 
next time up. No manager would give 
signs to the batter, it was up to him. If 
you didn’t do what was right al the plate 
you heard about it. You gave signals to 
the base runner. The batter had to think; 
he just didn’t do what the manager or- 
dered." 

After that first Series the baseball war 
broke out again, and there was no World 
Series in 1904. John J. McGraw. who 
managed Baltimore, jumped out of the 
American League in 1902 and joined 
the New ^'ork Ciianis in the National. 
John Brush, the Giants’ owner, backed 
up his manager 100' . The Ciiants won 
the pennant in 1904 hut refused to play 
the Americans. It took another year for 
public opinion to bring about the Hrst 
olllcial World Series between the two 
leagues in 1905. 

But even though the 1904 Series wasn’t 
played. Fred Parent knows how it would 
have come out. "The Giants would have 
been duck soup for us," he says. "They 
were afraid of us. We'd played them in 
the spring and had really whacked them, 
both Joe MeGinnily and Christy Ma- 
ihcwson. We would have won." 

And there is sadness in Parent’s mcm- 
orv about the breakup of the 1905-1904 
Boston .Americans, "ticncral Taylor, the 
new owner, did it. He was drunk half 
the time, and when he didn’t like a play- 
er that was that. He didn’t like Jimmy 
C ollins. and he got rid of him. He didn’t 
like Pat Dougherty and sold him to New 
York. He got rid of Candy LaChanec 
when Candy wouldn’t become a switch 
hitter. General Taylor did give us all 
more money in 1904. My salary went 
up from S3. 500 to S4.200, hut at the 
end of 1907 he sold me to Charley Co- 
miskey and the NMiile Sox." 

That was the end of the lirsl World 
Championship team. emd 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

DiiROir (5-1) nailed down its fir<it pennant 
since IV45 by playing last-inning clutch ball 
as it had all year (pa^e 26). Joe Sparma, 
called on to start just before game time fol- 
lowing an injury to Earl Wilson, tossed a five- 
hitter, and E>on Wert, a .200 batter for the 
year, drove in the winning run with a ninth- 
inning single. The clincher was the Tigers' 
eighth consecutive win and they did not 
stop there. The new champs stormed on 
for three more victories to build the ma- 
jors' longest winning streak of the season. 
Along the way Denny McLain achieved 
his .list triumph by defeating Ntw vork 
(0-6). The Yanks' hopes for a third-place 
finish took a nose dive, but McLain still 
gave them something to lift their spirits by 
serving up a made-to-order, belt-high fast- 
ball to Mickey Mantle. The Yankee star 
did exactly what McLain seemingly intended 
when he hit the pitch for his 535th home 
run and moved into third place behind Babe 
Ruth and Willie Mays on the career home 
run list. BOSTON (5-11 took advantage of 
the Yanks' slump to regain a solid hold on 
third, and Carl Yastrzemski continued his 
effort to prevent the bailing title from be- 
coming an embarrassment. He averaged .400 
for the week to increase his season's per- 
centage to .303. Set for a dismal seventh- 
place finish, MINNESOTA (4-2) still managed 
to brighten things up by playing versatile 
Cesar Tovar in ail nine positions in one 
game. Cleveland (1-2), with two rain-outs 
and two off days, could afford to spend all 
its aces at once. Manager Al Dark 
used Sonny Sicbert, Sam McDowell and 
Luis Tiant against the Angels and just did 
eke out a 3-2 victory. Both oaki and (2-3) 
and BALTIMORE (3-3) had trouble scoring 
runs. With the pitchers putting together four 


straight complete games, the A's could eas- 
ily have returned to the first division but 
did not when the batters thrice failed to 
push across more than a run. The Orioles 
were shut out two times and one of those 
games probably cost Jim Hardin, whose 
teammates have scored two or fewer runs 
in four of his last six starts, his chance for 
a 20-win season. Chicago (2-3 ) reliever Wil- 
bur Wood picked up his I2ih win in his 
83rd game of the year as he set a league rec- 
ord for appearances by a pitcher. Frank 
Howard, who has averaged .750 with eight 
RBIs against the Indians’ Sam McDowell 
this season, continued to blast the big fasi- 
ballcr with a two-run, eighth-inning double 
to give Washington (2-2) one win. Led by 
Jim Frcgosi’s .381 average, cameornia (l- 
4) batted five points over its season's per- 
centage, but the hits rarely came at the right 
moment as the Angels dropped four of five 
one-run games. 


Sl3mliri|S D«l iOt.K. Ball Bm U- 
72. Cl(v 83-73. NY 80-7$. Oak 78-78. Minn 
73-81. Cal S6-90. Chi 64.92, Wash 60-9$ 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

With his contract for 1969 signed and the 
Dodgers on a late surge that has moved 
them from lOth to seventh, los anoeles (6- 
I ) Manager Walt Alston had his eye on the 
future. "You just have to look at this as en- 
couraging, at least for next year," he said. 
His reasons? A revived pitching staff that 
has thrown five shutouts during the Dodg- 
ers' two-week rise and the overall play of 
youngsters Willie Crawford and Bill Sudak- 
is. who look set for starting jobs in the out- 
field and at third base, respectively. Steve 
Blass's second-half performance (1 1-3, with 
six shutouts, since the All-Star Game) is giv- 
ing p.TTSBUROH (5-11 good reason for op- 


timism too. The slender righthander en- 
hanced that record last week with a (wo-hit 
shutout in the same game in which Maury 
Wills stoic the 5(K)th base of his career. 
SAN Francisco's (5-2) Candlestick Park was 
a lively spot with consecutive no-hitters (6e- 
foH') and normally placid Wtllie Mays at- 
tempting to jump into the stands to show 
two hecklers what he thought of their un- 
kind remarks. Complete games by Jim Mc- 
Andrew and Tom Seaver and tight relief 
pitching by Don Shaw and Cal Koonce gave 
Ntw YORK (4-2) three one-run wins and 
an edge over Houston (3-3) in their fight 
to slay out of the cellar. The Astros, shut 
out twice, dropped to lOth for the first time 
in a month even though the hitters aver- 
aged .228. ATLANTA'S (3-4) Felipe Alou and 
CINCINNATI'S (2-5) Pete Rose both collected 
their 200th hits of the season. Although Alou 
passed the mark first, it was a bigger achieve- 
ment for Rose, who missed three weeks with 
a broken thumb and now has had 200 or 
more hits in three of his six big-lcague sea- 
sons. Nobody in Philadelphia (2-5) is neu- 
tral about Slugger Richie Allen. His funs 
have had plenty to cheer about again this 
year (30 homers and 81 RBIs), but it was 
his detractors’ turn last week. The boos rang 
long and loud as Allen set a record for strik- 
ing out with his 15)$t whiff of the season. 
CHICAGO (1-4), challenging a week ago for 
second, was ouiscored 18-4 in its losses and 
now must battle to slay in the first divi- 
sion. With all the Cardinals' starters taking 
at least one day off to get rested for the 
World Scries, st. Louis' (1-5) lead dropped 
to nine games, its narrowest margin since 
July 19. 


SltnOinfs SIL 94 63. SF 8S-T2. C«\ 80- 
75, Chi 79-78, All 79-78 Pill 78.77. LA 
74-63. Phil 73-84, NY 71-86, Hou 70-87 


HIGHLIGHT 

Because Ihe Gianis were ficing St. Louis' Bob Gib- 
son. who has been so .stingy about allowing runs 
this season (1.16 F.RA with 12 shutouts) that he is 
almost sure to set a record for earned run average, 
San Francisco Pitching Coach Larry Jansen told 
his starter, Gaylord Perry. "You'll have to pilch a 
shutout to beat him." The 6 4' righthander lopped 
even that lough order, no-hitting the league cham- 
pions and coming within two walks of a perfect 
game. Although Perry may have received some help 
from the champagne hangovers the Cards were suf- 
fering afXer their two-day pennant-clinching cele- 
bration. it was really his sharp slider (as dry. many 
hitlers claim, as a magnum of bubbly ) that was giv- 
ing the world champions their glassy stares. Perry 
controlled his big pitch— be it slider or spilier 


perfectly, putting the batters on the defensive by 
starting off 23 of the 29 who faced him with strikes. 
The North Carolinian did his celebrating with a 
bowl of ice cream, hut almost before the treat could 
go soft the Cards' Ray Washburn was reviving St. 
Louis' festive mood. A sore-armed former fastball- 
cr who has cured his aches to Ihe point where he 
can usually make as many as 95 pitches in a game 
before losing his stuff. Washburn threw 134 the 
next day in Candlestick Park lo give baseball its 
(irsi back-to-back no-hiiters- The JO-ycar-oId righty, 
showing nothing but his curve, allowed just two 
balls to be hit lo the outfield. This lc() Cards' rook- 
ie Joe Hague, who had joined the team the day of 
Perry's no-hitter, a bit dizzy even though he had 
missed the pennant party. “Don't worry, Joe." yelled 
a teammate during the locker room huz/ahs for 
Washburn, "it's not usually this tough up here.” 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the kportk inlormalion 
el the week 

nASKLTBALL The ChiCJim Hulk are tninu ("Ui 
/SdMMIR in iRK T\|« , her,' .«l Vug.islaMa 
in a IvM Mv iiifV over ihc Russian haskethall learn 
.1 name in whiih he scorcj 4-1 poinis. The 7‘, 
pounil scnier will he ihc lirsi rnrcitcn national to 
pJa> in Hie **||A if be makes ihc ( hiv.igo team 

eOxiNO NtNO III S’* I NT 'T I, the middleweight 
vhatiiptiin, won an casv in-rounil dceision over the 
Nebraska journes man. Art Mcrniindsv. in a non- 
title light al I ori'nlo. 

KL.SII.R MM MIS tailed lo kn.K'k oul Ihc well- 
punehcit trial liorNc Disk "ippcrman. hut he llur- 
fied iillen enough in a bmit at Milwaukee to store 
his lourth sieiory since being slopped b> iiie I ra/ier 
in March 

OOC SHOWS (H HOI I 1 Hill Dl.Sl RT VMSn 
a 7-vear-ohl Afghan, was bevt-in-shoW' al the Its 
Kidge Kennel ( luh's event al Darien. Conn. It 
w.is the Afghan's tMih besl-in-show award and was 
won over a sirong field ul 1,7.17 dogs 

FOOTBALL Nil T he champions of Cxrecn Has (I- 
li were defealed b> MINSI.SOTA 26- 11 in the 
upset ot Ihc week, posing the yuestion of whether 
the Packers are sulrerablc this >ear or are merels 
oil lo a typical leivurcly slarl. The Vikings (2-ui 
\ur[>ri\c<] the Packers carl) in the ganre when Paul 
Krause inlcrccpted a Han Starr pass .si (ireen Hay's 
.<4-yard line and hullhjck Hill Hrown scored allcr 
lU plass The second period was no happier lor 
(ireen ltj> as ihe \ikmgs drove 74 yards lor an- 
olher touchdown and tackled Starr, who passed 
lor only 21 sards in Ihe enure hrsl halt, in the end 
rone lor a saleiy. IIAl MMOHh l2-0i. with larJ 
Morrall quancrhack ng for iniurcd Johnny Unilas, 
got past eharged-up Atlanta f6-2t 2K 20. I.OS AN- 
(ihV tS l2-0y beat ihe Cardinals early in the week 
and then ripped Pittsburgh (0-21 45 10 on the arm 
ol Ouiifierhack Roman Gabriel, who parsed for 
four louehdowns. and ihe power iif the deleiisisr 
line. DM KDlT ( l-l scored sis louehdowns three 
in (hrer minutes in the second guarier and went 
cm lt> hand Chicago (0-2) its second straight loss. 42 
0. SaS 1 R.kSCISCO (l-ll cheered John Hrodie 
r<>r a change as the veteran i|uarierback hit for 
three touchdowns in the 4')ers' 1.'-I7 wm over the 
Cardinals. In Ihe Ij-si. DALLAS (2-0) harried 
tirowTi Quarterback Prank Ryan all afternoon and 
emerged with a 2B-7 siciory over Cleveland (l-l I, 
and NHW YORK (2-0). although it trailed Phil- 
adelphia (0-2i by two points early in the sccsind 
half, wnn .14- 25 m a vintage eyhihilion of scram- 
bling by hran larkenton. who completed 14 of 20 
passes for IVO yards Underdog M-W ORl (-.AN'S 
(l-ll. led by Halfback IXin Mc'Call, veho stormed 
through Washington (1-1) for 127 yanls. walloped 
fhc Redskins ’7-17. 

Al'l C'INC’ISNATI l2-ll gave DulTalo (0-,1) iis 
third straight drubbing- 14-2.1 — and became the 
first AH etpansion team to win two games this 
earlv in the season Paul Brown's BengjiJs saw a lO - 
0 lead cut tn three points hy half time, but they 
came back in the second hall lo score 24 and hold 
off a late Hills charge Champion OAKLAND (2- 
0). btKislcd by Daryle Mmiinica's four touchdown 
passes, ran up a 11- 14 hallliinc lead iwcr Miami (0- 
2i and defealed the Dolphins 47 21 to remain un- 
defeated with NLW YORK C-fH and SAN DILGO 
|2-0| The Jets stung lioslon <1-1 1 47 31 and ihc 
Chargers scored three touchdowns in Ihc fourth 
uuancr (or a 3(1 14 win over Houston (1-2). S a- 
sured KANSA.S (TTY (2-11 had a poor first half 
in a .14 2 game with ITcnscr «1-2t. bul then pr<*s- 
pered with suhsliiule (Quarterback Jacky Lee in 
stminiand. 

GOLF BOHHV NK'HOI.S of louissille and 
lif.ORCil- aHCHJ R -I I (filrny, Calif , shot a hnai- 
round lo win tfic S2(M1.(KX) PGA (cam cham- 
pionship If) Oklahoma Cily with a 23-undcr-pjr 

2<i5 (puvr Kgi. 

KA I HY lAHlIkkffRI H of Dallas set a women's 
course record of 68 on her way to a IH-strokc sic- 
(ory over Sandra Hasme in the Kings Riser Open 
al Kingsburg. (all Kathy's $2,250 purse in- 
creased he' earnings lor Ihc season lo S46.I44, 
narrowing money leader.C arol Mann's advantage 
lo $1,217. 

MRS \l I ISON ( HO A I f ol Rse. N ■».. a Ihrcc- 
nme winner of Ihc 1.' S Senior Women's (iolf As- 
sociation championship, wop again by one stroke 
over Sirs J *\ Ncsbill, of Gfccnwich, Conn, at 
Harrison. N > . 

HARNESS RACING lasi.rfd RIM CISIOMIR, 
with Hilly H.iughlon driving, paced the mile in 
1 5'*’ * in each of two consecutive heals to win the 


SI04.226 38 Lilllc Brown Jug at Delaware, Ohio 

t/Hlgf 88 1. 

KAMMHRIN HANK ($5.20). driven I'v (icnrge 
Sholly, look Ihe $511,000 lawrcnce H. Sheppard 
Pace for 2-ycAr-old\ al Yonkers, his filth victors m 
12 suns, Iscalmg a 7<» io-i shot. Tempered Yan- 
kee, with Vernon Dancer in Ihe sulky, by three- 
quarters of a length 

HORSE RACING AhhiHigh he "hobbled a bit at the 
-•Ian," according to Jockey Maniic-1 $ca/a, I OP 
KNIGHI (S) 2()i. Steven II Wilson's favored 2 
• car-old. came on lo win the $142,820 I iiltiniy 
Sl.ikes al Belmont Park bv sis Icngibs over (' ' 
kShiincy's True North. 

ADVfK'AtOR set a tr.ick record of 2 :7‘-, for the 
I t/^-milc turf course in winning tlic $44.51KI Sunrise 
Handicap at Atlantic ( ily 

KDSI I II HI finished four lengths in front of Pola 
Bella lo win Ihc $1(Kl,0(Ki Pris \crmcilie al long- 
champ, Pans 

MOTOR SPORTS World driving champion Dl NIS 
H U I. Mr of New Zealand sped his orange Mcl-ireii- 
lofd lo victory in the Grand Pris ot Canada, av- 
eraging ^7.25 niph over the 2 65-mile Mont Trem- 
blanc, Oue. course His countryman Hrusc Mi- 
laren finished second, while Mesico's Pedro Ro- 
drigue/ wav third and T ngland's Graham Hill 
fourth. Hulmc and Hill are now tied m Ihe l‘»6H 

RICHARD PLT IV of Level Cross. S < took his 
I4ih vtock-sur race of the season, deleai mg Cale $ ar- 
borough ot T inimonsvillc. SC in the Did Do- 
minion 500 At Martinsville, \a. Driving a IdfiH 
Plymouth Roadrunner. Petty led 324 of the M8) 
laps and averaged 65 808 mph. 

A. J KIVI ol Houston, Ibe winner of five US, 
'\ulo Club National Driving championships, has 
capiured his first USAC stock-car title Although 
there ig one more race on Ihe circuil Del 6 al 
New Bremen, Ohio I ovi'v 2,'4’)5 piimts cannc»l be 
lopped by any other driver 

SOCCER AlLANlA and SAN Dll GO- two dc- 
I'c’nvc-minded Ic.snis, ptased a sciirclevs tic in the 
hrsi game ol their iwo-ganie NASI championship 
series at San Dicgi>, 

TENNIS Regaining lop lorm. ROD 1 AM K Jelcalcd 
Ken Kiiscwrall 4-6. 6 0, 6 0 in Ihe singles final of 
the Pacific .Southwest open al I <is Ancekv. ROSL- 
MARY CA.SAI.S oolpl.iyed Maria Bueno in Ihe 
women's singles 6-4, 6 I. ROSl 55 A I L and I R! D 
ST OLLL look the doubles from (TdT TTrysdoJe and 
Roger Taylor 7 5. 6 I. 

TRACK 6 FIELD JAY Ml kT-STTR. with A world- 
record discus throw of 2I8'4' from the May 25 
Calilomiu Relays still awaiting confirmation, 
whirled one 224' 5' mio a 20-mph wind al Reno 
M ARGITTA gum Ml-L of hdvt Germany pul the 
shot 61* II* in her country's natninaJ track meet 
al f'rankfun on Ihe Oder lo break the world rec- 
ord net by Russia's Nadyc/hda Chi/hosa in April. 

MILEPOSTS N’AMTD CAROl HDPMANN of 
North Branch, N J. lo the Olympic Pris des Na- 
tions jumping team, alter trials in Gladstone. N J, 
She joins Bill Sleinkraus, Prank and Mars (Tiapot 
and Kathy Kusner on the leant, 
niLD MORRIS ROSfcNhfcLD. 83. America’s 
best-known yachting photographer, in White Plains, 
N Y. In more than four decades of to'mg cfalls- 
manship Rosenfeld shot everything Irom sailing 
dinghies to America's Cup racers, and in his book 
I niJer full Vui/ left a superior pictorial record of 
his era afloat. 

DCI-D JOHN iHANSl l.OBl RT. 86, once known 
as Ihc speed king ol the National League, whose 
baseball career as an inficldcr. manager, coach and 
Seoul spanned 65 years, at Philadelphia. Lobert 
stole 310 bases while playing with the Giants, the 
Reds and the Phillies bcl'wcen 1*106 and 1417 and 
had a career hailing average of 274 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



MARLIN McRHAIL. u 
scrsalilc 8-ycar-olU 
from N orw ichiosv n. 
Conn,, in a I’-das pe- 
riod won J junior jiolf 
lourndmem. look live 
svvimmmg cscnis in 
dual nicets and Iwo 
lirsis III ii scLiional 
vhumpicinship. and led 
his I title 1 cagiio farm 
ic.im to a iKOiiani 





OR. ALEX RATELLE. 

!i Minneapolis (incslhe- 
siologisi and former 
spons car racing driver, 
shifted sponing gears 
and won the <)5cr-40 
Division of the Heart 
of America Marathon 
m (■olunit'ia. Mo. His 
time was 2 57.27. which 
was good enough for 
eighth overall. 



GUS OAQNU5 (if 
-Swissvale, Pa. scored 
touchdowns of one, 16, 
42, 44 and 7X yards as 
Swissvalc High defeat- 
ed .Monaca High 38 13, 
A 210-pound halfback. 
Dagnus. who gamed 
853 yards running and 
pass receiving last year 
as a sophomore, also 
kickiv for his team. 



LESLIE TEEL. 14. of 
Prairie Village. Kuns., 
who spent the summer 
breaking regional AAU 
age group records, was 
named the outstanding 
woman swimmer in the 
Missouri Valiev area 
for l<J6«. On one oc- 
casion Miss Teel broke 
no fewer than six meet 
nffortJs. 



JILL HEALY. a -SlOCk- 
ton. Calif, high school 
junior, was named lo 
the United Stales All- 
American Junior Girls 
Bowling Team. After 
seven years of bowl- 
ing, Miss Mealy has 
amassed over 50 tro- 
phies and has a high 
game of 260. j high se- 
nes of 620. 


DICK REOFIELO. a 
Denver salesman, won 
his tirsC imporlanl title 
after 24 years of sailing: 
the Pacilic Coast Sun- 
tish ehunipionship on 
Bear l.ake in Ulah. 
Kedlield finished first 
in five of the eight races 
in the regatta to win 
easily over Boh Miller. 
Poughkeepsie, N.V. 
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It gives you at least 3,000 extra miles 


"Ply-ier?” That’s right. Wc mean 
Atlas Plycron*— The Round Tire— 
has the strength of four full plies as 
part of its rugged overall construc- 
tion. That’s )ust one of the reasons 
why this quality tire can roll at least 
3,000 miles further than tires that 
come on most new cars. Once again, 


grueling road tests against complete 
sets of tires for new 1968 cars proved it. 

Another strength. It’s “Iread-icr.” 
The muscular Atlas Plycron tread is 
made of tough, long-lasting rubber 
compounds. This tread has a unique 
design that puts more of its surface 
on the road. So it grips harder! Gives 


you better stopping, surer control, 
safer driving. 

And you’ll look long to find a safer 
lire! We tested the Atlas Plycron for 
safety over and over again. Fifty-four 
different ways. Get Atlas Plycron 
tires and start thousands of miles 
ahead ! 


ATLAS 

Tires • Batteries • Accessories 

Sold at over 50,000 leading service slalions 



WJTole the readers take over 


PICKS AND PECKS 

Sirs: 

I think that the Diilkis Cowboss arc the 
grcjitest. and I have nc\cr seen you or any- 
one else cover a subject better (Pro Fiwi- 
ball. Sept. 16). My hand is extended to Tex 
Maule and to l-dwin Shrake for their su- 
perb articles. 

Dick Di it 

Miami 

Sirs; 

Please till m the blanks. 

Number of limes Tex Maule has picked 
the Cowboys to win the NH title 

Number of times the Cowbiiys ha\e won 
the title 0 . 

Success ratio 

Jons Nrii 

l aguna Beach. Calif. 

Sirs- 

Sorry. lex Maule, but it just ain't gonna 
happen! 

VlNCI: Jot IM'TTT- 

Archer. Fla. 

Sirs: 

The Green Bay Packers still have the great- 
est team in the world of pro football. 

Tm R- Roost 

Chalmctte. La. 

Sirs: 

I was most displeased by Tex Mauk’s ap- 
praisal of the Baltimore Colts. Mr. Maule 
spreads the fallacy that the team revolves 
around Johnny Unitns and that it will not 
be able to function properly without him. I 
am not trying to repudiate Unitas* golden 
career and record, but 1 do wish to make 
clear that the performances of Quarterback 
Farl Morratl and the C olt team as a whole 
should not be discredited when Johnny Uni- 
tas IS out of action. 

.•\IH Rxphiai 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

In l*)67 Sonny Jurgensen of the Wash- 
ington Redskins was the leading passer in 
the NFI in spue of a seemingly overwhelm- 
ing handicap: no consistent running game. 
In 1968. after a slow recovery from an arm 
operation and only 60 minutes of exhibition- 
game experience. Jurgensen threw four 
touchdown passes against the leading pass 
defense of 1967 in an upset win oxer the 
Chicago Bears. 

All this and Jurgensen is virtually ignored 
in your Pro Football Issue. How is this pos- 
sible.’ 

John .A. Yirrk’k 

Silver Spring, Md 


Sirs: 

I regret to inform you of an error in the 
September 16 edition of .SI. Apparently you 
haven't heard. The Chinese were wrong. 
This is the year of the Ram. 

STIVfc D-i bick 

Whittier. Calif 
HUMAN INTEREST 

Sirs: 

I hanks for the fascuiaiiiig insights pro- 
vided in your September 16 Don Meredith 
cover story {A Cowboy S'liiiietl Piouiy Don). 

I have seen every Cowboy game on TV for 
several years and have become convinced 
that the Dallas fans arc the most unknowl- 
edgcable and unappreciative fiHHball fans 
anywhere. Perhaps this article will give them 
a new understanding of the agony a pnv 
fcssional guaricrback must endure almost 
maitef-of-factly. 

1 for one would hale to see u football 
world peopled with the drab perfection of 
dozens of Bart Starrs. The real enjoyment 
and sanity to be found in pro football 
come fnsm the imperfections of a handful 
of csslorful players such as' Meredith. 
Don has been good for pro foothall. much 
belter than pro football has been to him. 
perhaps. 

David F. Hu i. 

Albuqucrguc 

Sirs: 

Fdwin Shrake's article on Don Meredith 
was fantastic. It showed one of football's 
greatest players on the lield and off. If the 
Cowboys take it all this year. Dundy Don 
will be the reason. 

JfFF Morris 

.Atherton. Calif. 

ARTHURIAN WAV 

Sirs: 

Having followed tennis rather closely over 
the years, I have watched with more than 
usual interest the career of Arthur Ashe, 
the first Negro to attain top ranking in the 
men's div ision and our prc-seni Amateur and 
Open Champion. I was pleased when he was 
recently awarded the Harold A. l.cbair Me- 
morial Trophy for "giHid sportsmanship" 
exemplifying the finest traditions of tennis." 
Besides his brilliant game. I have been im- 
pressed by his exemplary demeanor during 
a match, whether winning or losing. His gra- 
ciousness as a loser and his modesty as a win- 
ner arc qualities worthy of emulation. .Such 
qualities not only tend to melt away do- 
mestic racial barriers, but they arc also of 
distinct value in furthering international 
goodwill as Lieut. Ashe continues to rep- 
rcscni the U.S. in forthcoming Davis Cup 
tics. I heartily go along with the title of 


your article on the U.S. Open Champion- 
ships, Anhur AU the Ifoy (Sept. 16)* 

G. .M. W. KoBnf 

New York City 
Sirs: 

•Sportsman of the ^'car: .-\rthur Ashe. 

Tom Tirnfr 

Sun Francisco 

WEDGE SHOTS 

Sirs; 

I sec where that chronic complamer. Jack 
Nicklaus, has taken a big slap at l.co Fra- 
ser, PG.A secretary {Rehiiiiol to a Seoring 
Attuck. Sept. 16). The man he attacks has 
probably done more for the advancemeni 
of professional golf than any one person. 
His work for chanty in this section is well 
known; he donates his club for charitable 
tourneys; he is a strong supporter of the J. 
Wood Pl.itl caddic scholarship trust, which 
has given more than a qiiarlcr million dol- 
lars to worthy caddies for college tuitions. 

Nicklaus complains about the way the 
Westchester Classic was run. but he smiled 
prettify when handed his check for S20,4f6. 
He had no complaints when he pocketed 
S25,0(K) in the American Golf Classic and 
another S26.0(K) in the Western Open. But 
when he blew to a 79 in the PGA and 
missed the cut. he cried about the eligibil- 
ity rules that have been in effect for years. 

Ons Ht’i.i iHFKo 
.Sports Rdiior 
Courief’Po'ii 

C amden, N.J. 

Sirs: 

I think Mr. Fraser had every right to de- 
fend the PG-\. Remember, the PGA is for 
the rank and file; the APti is for itself. 

M. H. McKfan 

Clifton. N.J. 

LOSING BATTLE 

Sirs: 

I could not wait to see what you had to 
say about the Patlcrson-F.llis fiasco. In the 
Quarry fight. Patterson lost because he was. 
not the stronger puncher. In Sweden he was 
the stronger in everything, and he still lost. 
He can't win. 

Mark Jurkowitz 

Scranton, Pa. 

THEY TRIED 

.Sirs; 

Ihe article Snytlereil in Springfield (Sept. 
2) is one of the more obnoxious pieces of 
reporting that I have read in sonte time. 
No town or city is without its shortcomings, 
and Springfield is no exception. As a mem- 
ber of the Springfield Country Club. I was 
continued 


no 


Yoursymbol 
has just lost 
its status. 


^onr car niav Iiavc Because while vou face the will do lhal well here. Hut then, 

stood for something in its time. j)ros[K*et of he«-oniing poor you don’t have to kee[) one eleven 

liul tiling.^ are difTereiii trving lo kee[) up. they face llio years to do well hy it. 

now that the 1 are out. proijp«‘( l of hejoming rich Keep a \olvo just five years. 

You are no longer tin- man keeping th<*ir \ olvos. Hay it off in. say. lw«». That h'aves 

to he kept uji with. Volvos are designed to he kept, three years without car payments. 

You are now the man some They don't get a new look Three years to make pavnients 

ten million new ear huyers will every year. So if vou're driving l<* yourself, 

keep ahead of. last year's. nol)odv*s the wiser. 'flial's wlum you realize 

To the appro.vimatelv Volvos are also hnilt lo he kept, you've got the greatest status 

2<)().0()0 Volvo (wvners in the Tliev're drivi-n an average of symhol «)f them all. 

United States. \our dilemma will eleven vears in Sweden before A <-ar that makes you v 

prohahly he met with a eertain jieoph* give uji on them. rich instead of merely 

tlegnr of amusement. We don't guarantee \olvos making you look ri<’h. 
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19TH HOLE conlinueii 


No glass needed. 
No water needed. 

JUST 

ONE DROP 
FRESHENS 
BREATH! 

0 



Binka* 

CONCENTRATED GOLDEN BREATH DROPS 
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If you’re moving, please \el us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLLSTRATF.D 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 


Name 

Street 

City 

Slate Zip Code 

Bl- 'uri- lo .111.11.6 lour ailcirois Ijhel when 
V, I idnj; on oihiT mailers concerning \oiir suh- 
sirip'Kiii— billinij. atljuslms'nl, complaint, cic. 


To order SI sheck box- Q new Q reiiessal 
Rjies- Cuniinenial US: I year, $9. Alaska, 
Canada. Hawaii. Puerto Ricu, Virgin Islands. 
I yr SIO. All Mililao' Personnel: I vr,'S6. All 
other: 1 yr/$l4 


disappointed when the bo-ard ivMed to deny 
the request to use the course again for ihc 
Ladies' World -Senes of Cloif, and I am not 
proud that only about S.tkK) pcrsi>ns each 
year attended these events. Perhaps Snyder 
Park Golf C ourse does not compare lavor- 
ably with Augusta National. Winged Foot. 
Scioto or some other plush club, but to rid- 
icule a city that provides ewellent p.irk fa- 
cilities for its residents to base family pic- 
nics and play golf (even if they pul) llieir 
own carts) is hitting a bit below the belt. 

Had Curry Kirkpatrick taken the time to 
investigate, he might have mcniioned some 
of the praiseworthy things our city has to 
offer, such as its tennis facilities and pro- 
gram, a summer aris festival, a symphony 
orchestra, opera and ihealer groups, an art 
center, a utiiversiiv. Mead Siart and L p- 
ward Bound programs for its youth, to nKn- 
iion but a few. .And while he was men- 
tioning the Iniernaitonal H.irvester Com- 
pany. Mr. Kirkpatrick might have added 
that the new. mullimillion-dollai' factory 
built for them was voted one ol the lop ll> 
new plants in the nation bv Mothm \fcimi- 
Jiicriirim’ maga/tne. Nor is .Spniiglieid a 
one-industry town, fhere are few cities its 
si/c that can compare with it in ihcdiversi- 
tieatinn of ns manufacturing plants. 

If we have ciii/ens who tried to under- 
take something big- perhaps loo big at the 
time- might it not be better foi all con- 
cerned to encourage them'.’ Little m ihis 
world would have bex-n beltcred if it had noi 
been for the men and women who had v ision 
and (he courage to translate that vision 
into action. 

Fj i/mii III F’ovv 1 1 SOS 

Springlicid, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Tour article Siiyi/treJ in SpriiiytieUI has 
created quite a turmoil with many sports- 
minded people, and even with those who 
aren't, in this one-horse town liKated mid- 
way between Columbus and D.ivlon. 

The author must have been stranded in 
Springfield one cold winter night to knock 
the town as articulately as he did. This is 
not to say ih-u Mr. Kirkpatrick fails to call 
a spade a spade. .As a matter of fact, he ile- 
scriFvcs the everyday movement in and 
around Snyder Bark as it actually happens. 
Mis descriptions arc quite amusing; you al- 
most have to be a resident of Springfield to 
really appreciate them. 

What is |>erturbiiig, though, is the lack 
of credit given to the sponsors. Springfield 
residents for the most part, who have staged 
a women's golf tournament that in l')6H 
paid to the last-place finisher more money 
than she coutd have won for tinisliing first 
in almost any other tournament on the tour. 
The women golf pros so far have rccvivcd 
very little* in the way of pri/c money for 
their excellent show from any city or lo- 


e-alUy in the nation except maybe in the 
one-horse town of Springfield. 

1.. Ci. A oi St.KKXII) 

Springfield, Ohio 

PEAK LOAD 

Sirs; 

I would quibble with only two of .Author 
Bil Gilbert's points about national parks 
and the American public's idea of the giuvd 
life parking a 56.000 eani|ver next to 
others to form the most mobile outdoor ghet- 
to of all lime i Riioiul(><-k Hffw. Sept. 
l irsi. he is glad that the tastes of the mob 
and the backpacker seeking virgin land are 
so conipatihle. Me shouldn't be; they aren't. 
Most of the drivers in tr.ilVic-janinied Great 
Smoky Mountains National F*aik that day 
would have liked and actually will press 
for 111 the future a ro.id to -Andrews Bald, 
where Mr. GilFvcrl found Mich welcome soli- 
tude. 

Sevond. national parks have become a 
travesty of themselves, and Mr. Ciilberl docs 
u most descriptive job of telling it like it is. 
But when he suggests that pci haps the tW' , 
of the public- that dix-sn'i hike is entitled lo 
have lots more roads built so that they wind 
through 20', oi the park land he is on 
shaky ground. It might be more logical to 
have absolutely no roads m national parks. 
1 he parks were established to conserve some- 
thing of the original country, and there are 
lots of roads in the (• ' , of the L'.S. out- 
side of the national parks. 

I he campers Bil Gilbert descTibes. and 
many of the ones I have seen, would be 
just as happy m a shopping-center parking 
lot, if only ii had a name they could drop 
once they got home. 

DoS M- ( (xnttis 

F’alo Alto, ( alif. 

Sirs; 

1 found Bil tiilbcrl's article on Great 
Smoky Moimiuins Park highly amusing and 
entertaining. 1 fail, however, lo follow or 
understand the logic that led to his last-p-ara- 
graph conclusions. It seems highly incon- 
sistent to spend the m.ijor part of the ar- 
l;c'le ndiculmg the parking-loi kind of Me 
most people consider suitable expessure to 
Ihe park and then lo suggest that natural- 
scene preservationists should be uneon- 
eerncil if a larger pivrtion of Ihe park were 
given over lo cxpamled parking lot-souve- 
nir town aetivitics. Would it not be more 
desirable lo educate people to the pleasure's 
ol' hikes to Andrews Bald and similar areas.’ 

I also question liic validity of U'ing re- 
quests for camplire permits to indicate slight 
use of park trails and back country. T his. ftir 
example, would not have included the num- 
erous one-day hikes my family has taken 
on two enjoyable visits to the Smokies. 

GiRALir t - GtKMIl 1 

M.idison, W is. 
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